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Preface of the general editor 


The VHth World Sanskrit Conference was held in August 1987, at the 
Kern Institute in Leiden. Workshops, or panels, constituted one of its 
special features. Twenty of these were held, each dealing with a different 
linguistic or cultural issue. 

The well-defined themes of these panels, and the focused contributions 
of their participants made it desirable to provide the possibility for their 
publication in separate volumes. In certain cases it has been decided to 
join two panels into one volume, and some panel-conveners preferred not 
to take advantage of the opportunity offered. Nevertheless some ten 
volumes are expected to appear in the near future. 

The budget available for the publication of these volumes has been 
small. This has caused numerous unforeseen obstacles, unavoidable delays, 
and even more work for everyone involved. Thanks are due to all those 
who endured these hardships and contributed to the success of this 
endeavour, most of all to Ms. Judith A. Louwes-van der Laan, who pre¬ 
pared the camera-ready text without ever loosing her good cheer. Dr. 
F.Th. Dijkema, of Brill Publishers, who never tired of assisting with his 
advice, should also be mentioned here. 


J.B. 


Just before the corrected proofs were sent to the press, news came of 
the sudden death of one of our contributors, Jan Schoterman. Jem was an 
enthusiastic investigator and a cheerful, stimulating personality. We shall 
not forget him. 


T.G. 



Preface 


That Tantric studies are coming of age is shown by the increasing 
number of Indologists who occupy themselves with Tantric doctrinal 
tenets and ritual traditions; the recent editions and translations of texts; 
the investigation of various details hitherto unknown or neglected; the 
tendency to rehabilitation of this aspect of Indian religious history in the 
minds of scholars. 

It is a matter of gratification that the Organizing Committee of the 
VUth International Conference of the I.A.S.S. accepted a panel on the 
subject "The Sanskrit Tradition and Tantrism", a fact which underlines 
the growing importance of this recent offshoot of Sanskritic studies. 
Besides, several participants of the Conference submitted papers on 
Tantric subjects. 

The present volume contains the revised versions of the six papers 
presented at the mentioned panel (the articles by H. Brunner, V.V. 
Dvivedi, D. Heilijgers-Seelen, A. Padoux, Sh. Tsuda, G. Wojtilla), of two 
papers read in the Section on Agamas and Tantras of the IASS Con¬ 
ference (those by G. Colas and S. Schwarz-Linder), and two other articles 
prepared for the occasion by T. Goudriaan and J.A. Schoterman. 

The purpose has been to present a collection of articles of wide 

scope - within the limits imposed by the title of the panel - so as to 
cover different aspects of the Tantric tradition as studied in various 

parts of our world. Nevertheless, the contributors are predominantly from 
Western Europe, while the study of the Kubjikamata as pursued at 
Utrecht in the Netherlands has received a special emphasis, a situation 

largely explainable by the fact that the Conference was held at Leiden. 

Despite the progress in Tantric studies sketched above, several new 
aspects are brought to the fore in the following contributions. In the 
first article, H61ene Brunner, examining the double nature of the ritual 
worship in the Saiva Agama tradition, formulates the interesting hypo¬ 
thesis, that these two types of worship ("worship for others", commonly 
called "public worship" or "temple worship", and "worship for oneself', 
commonly called "private worship"), seemingly of common stock, have in 
fact derived from quite different origins. The former type of puja would 
have originated from rites practised by village communities, the latter 

type form the personal ritual of sadhakas. In this way the article is also 
relevant to the intricate problem of the relation between the ritual and 
ideology of the Sanskrit Agamas and Tantras on the one hand and the 
varieties of popular cult on the other hand. 

The relationship between subsects of the Vaisnava Agama is studied by 
G6rard Colas from Vaikhanasa sources. The Vaikhanasa authors, who claim 
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to belong to a Vedic tradition, give us some clues as to the characteris¬ 
tics of "vaidika" or "tantrika" in the schools relevant to their own 
position (especially Pancaratra and Bhagavata). It appears that very subtle 
classifications were sometimes applied (often connected with questions of 
initiation); such data may offer new insights into the interrelation of 

religious communities. 

Andrd Padoux, also studying the ritual sphere, investigates the nature 
and function of an aspect of ritual "body language". Concentrating on 
Kaula texts of the Saiva and £akta denomination, he shows how the 
visual aspect of the mudras or hand-poses is inseparable from the 
performers’ spiritual attitudes and the manifestations of the deity 
expressed and evoked by them. In this way, the mudras appear to be 
complex, "holistic" devices which reflect - and reproduce - the wor¬ 
shipper’s experience of the divinity approached by him. 

Vraj Vallabh Dvivedi gives a general survey of the main lines of 
development of Tantric religion, stressing the distinctive features of its 

tradition and its relation to some aspects of Vedism. According to him, 
Tantrism is characterized by liberal viewpoints, tolerance of different 
religious traditions, preference of spiritual development to external 
ritualism. The doctrines of human dignity and equality are foreshadowed 
in Tantric teachings on the luminous, divine self, the power of reasoning 
and the importance of compassion, harmony and mutual understanding. 

An aspect of the divinity of the human self is outlined by Dory 

Heilijgers in her treatment of the doctrine of the six mystic centres 
according to the Kubjika school. The basic text of this school, the 
Kubjikamatatantra, already presents a developed theory on these internal 
Cakras (distinguishing an uttara and daksina variety) which in many 

aspects resembles the "classical" system but is definitely more archaic and 
may even be its origin and first representant. The Kubjika system of 
Cakras is preoccupied with sound mysticism and pays little or no atten¬ 
tion to Kundalinlyoga in its later form. 

A problem of Tantric textology concerning the mentioned Kubjikamata¬ 
tantra is discussed by Jan Schoterman. A careful study of the perhaps 
oldest preserved manuscript of this Tantra shows that it contains a 
shorter, partly independent version which might also be called "purer" 
because it does not contain some chapters which may have been borrowed 
from non-Kubjika Tantras by the longer version. In certain respects, 
however, the shorter version (Laghvikamnaya) seems to contain secondary 
features; it is also closer to oral tradition. The preliminary conclusions 
reached by Schoterman might also be of interest for the study of other 
Tantric textual traditions. 
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As in some other Tantras, we find in the Kubjikamatatantra that the 
main subjects of revelation (sound mysticism, internal pantheon, visualisa¬ 
tions etc.) are sometimes interrupted or rather adorned by fragmentary 
descriptions of mythical or allegorical character. One of these, concerning 
the position of the Atman, is commented upon by Teun Goudriaan with 
special reference to its Vedic and Epic prototypes. 

An aspect of the mythical tradition of 5aktism is dealt with by Silvia 
Schwarz who studies the revelation of the 108 names of Tripura to her 
son Kama in the Tripurarahasya. The article is a welcome contribution to 
the neglected subject of Tantric stotra production. The 108 names are 
communicated in the form of a stotra of fifteen syllables (the number 
fifteen being of special importance in the Srividya school) which in 
concealed form also contains a less known variant of the Kamamantra of 
the school. The discussion of some of the Goddess’ epithets in this stotra 
makes clear that we have here to do with a "theology in nuce". 

Buddhist Tantrism is represented by a study of the cult of the 
cremation-ground ( SmaSana ) conducted by Shinfchi Tsuda. This cult, which 
is repeatedly referred to in Hindu texts such as the Vetalapancavim^atika, 
is discussed with special reference to the Samvarodaya and Hevajra 
Tantras. The teaching culminates in the Samvara-mandala of sixty-two 
deities which reveals "the bipolar structure of avidya and vidya of the 
dharma of feminine singular". 

The article by Gyula Wojtilla deals with a sometimes despised, but 
nonetheless most real, aspect of Tantrism: the application - with full 
understanding of their deep structure and meaning - of mantras for 
earthly objectives. The article contains and discusses a selection of 
mantras of Camunda (aimed at subjugation of human beings) from little- 
known texts of the KamaSastra tradition. The author also outlines 
relations with social realities as appearing from Sanskrit texts (descrip¬ 
tions of procuresses resembling Camunda) and modern sources on the 
problems of tribal cultures. 

I have followed a liberal policy with respect to minor matters of 
spelling of Sanskrit words etc. The reader’s indulgence is asked regarding 
small inconsequences which thus may appear in the volume. Printing 
errors are the responsibility of the editor, not of the authors. 

A word of gratitude is due to Sanjukta Gupta for her English transla¬ 
tion of V.V. Dvivedi's article. 


Utrecht, april 1988 


Teun Goudriaan 



Atmarthapuja versus Pararthapuja in the $aiva tradition 


H61£ne Brunner 


I. Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to try to clarify the connection, 
structural and historical, between the two forms of worship which exist 
side by side in the Saiva tradition (and in other forms of Hinduism as 
well): the "worship for oneself' (< atmarthapuja ), which we may call 
"private worship", and the "worship for others" (pararthapuja ), often 
termed "public worship" and exemplified by temple cults. 

I shall first of all define the two terms with precision, pointing out 
some peculiar cases and exposing the most common misunderstandings. 
Then I shall compare the rituals concerned in various respects, taking 
solely into account the daily worship (nityakarman), and, in this nityakar- 
man t the iivapuja alone. While insisting on the parallelism of the two 
forms of cult, I shall explain the raison d'etre of the few differences 
that do exist. This will constitute the factual part of my paper. 

On the basis of this description, a critical part will follow: starting 
from the discovery of some incongruities in our model (some rites seem 
to be out of place either in this or that context), and also from patent 
contradictions in the agamic teachings concerning the acarya. I shall be 
led to the conclusion that it is certainly a mistake to imagine that the 
atmarthapuja and the pararthapuja are only two versions of a unique 
model of cult, which would always have comprised the same constitutive 
elements; and that we on the contrary should understand the agamic form 
of puja as resulting from the combination of two previously independent 
types of worship, one "private", the other "public". These two influenced 
each other in the course of history, and the texts we have describe a 
situation where a common structure has been framed and the original 
characteristics of each cult are almost completely obliterated. I shall not 
attempt to solve the problem of the relative age of both cults. I shall 
only try to see through the agamic descriptions and figure out the main 
features of what I deem to be the pre-agamic forms of cults. This second 
part of my paper will of course consist principally of hypotheses, but I 
think they are acceptable, at least as working tools. To end, I shall add a 
list of questions concerning the development of Saivism, which cannot be 
answered in the present state of research. 
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II. Sources 

My inquiry will be mainly philological, and be based preferably on the 
oldest among the available texts: the Saivagamas of the Siddhanta school 
(whose redaction must have taken place between the 6th or 7th century 
and the 9th century) and the first among the paddhatis written on the 
basis of these Agamas: those anterior to the 13th century. 1 For only by 
resorting to the most ancient descriptions of £aiva cults may we hope to 
have a guess on their inceptive forms. 

The Agamas and handbooks I shall rely on may be divided into two 
groups: the texts of the first group (Mrgendra, Matahga , etc.) are solely 
concerned with atmarthapuja , while the texts of the second group 
(Kdmika, Ajita, etc.) deal mainly with the pararthapuja. 2 The first ones 
do not even mention the so-called "public" worship; the second ones do 
mention the private worship, indicating sometimes the changes (deletions 
and simplifications) that should be brought to their descriptions in order 
that they apply to the atmarthapuja. Most of the first fall within the 
class of Upagamas, most of the others, within the class of Mulagamas. 3 
This distribution however is not absolute and we cannot rely too heavily 
on it - not more than on the rule which is given in the second group of 
texts and seeks to justify this fact, to wit, that the atmarthapuja may be 
performed with the help of an Upagama, while the pararthapuja must 
necessarily be done following a Mulagama. I believe this to be a late 
view. Whatever the case, it would certainly be a mistake to interpret the 
subdivision of Saivagamas into Mulagamas and Upagamas in terms of 
historical sequence. 

Actually, most of the texts I know do not inform us that they deal 
with this or that form of worship. It is left to the reader to find it out, 
by a survey of the contents. Moreover, many Agamas or handbooks 
present their descriptions of fivapujd as if they should apply indifferently 
to both types of cults. They do not draw any dividing line between 
private and temple worship, but define a scale of values for the piijds , 
according to any given criterium, and they may add that the lowest types 
are acceptable for atmarthapuja only. 

So, the general impression that we derive from our sources is that 
there is one model for the cult of $iva, be it performed privately or in a 
temple. I shall presently develop this point. 

III. Definitions 

Let me beforehand consider the two terms we are using, and give 
their definitions. 
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The first and only correct definitions are derived from etymology: 

- the atmarthapuja , or svarthapiija , is the cult performed "for oneself', 
i.e. the cult whose fruit goes to the worshipper; 

- the pararthapuja is the cult done "for others", i.e. the cult the fruit 
of which goes to a person other than the worshipper. 

These definitions are found in many texts. 4 But we also meet with other, 
more pragmatic, ones which say that: 

- the atmarthapuja is the cult one performs in private, on one’s personal 
image of 3iva, which is usually the movable lihga one has received 
from the guru on the day of the diksa; 

- the pararthapuja is the cult performed in a temple, on the steady 
image of Siva sheltered in the inner sanctuary, by an officiating priest 
(gurukkal in Tamilnadu). 

Such definitions, which bring in concrete features, like the place of the 
worship and the nature of the image, are also given in Agamas. 5 In fact, 
they have practically superseded the previous ones; and it is these which 
will be taken into consideration in what follows. I shall consequently 
speak of "private worship" and "temple worship". We must however 
observe that these definitions are not strictly equivalent to the first 
ones, and therefore not strictly correct. I shall explain why. 

1) First, one may perform a pararthapuja on a movable image, and 
even outside any temple: (a) The cults performed by temple priests, 
during festivals, on any movable image of 6iva are naturally parartha - 
but I shall not insist on them, for the movable image of Siva which is 
then used has no independent existence apart from the immovable lihga of 
the inner sanctuary, and the cult it receives is actually addressed to that 
lihga. (b) Lesser known, the cult which any initiate, when temporarily 
prevented from worship (for reason of impurity or disease), has someone 
perform on his own movable image is, strictly speaking, a pararthapuja 
too, since it is done by another person than the beneficiary. 

2) Conversely, there are instances of atmdrthapujds using immovable 
images, erected in temples. The most interesting case is that of the 
sadhaka , that is to say, the initiate who has received a special consecra¬ 
tion qualifying him for the exclusive worship of a chosen deity, in view 
of a special achievement 6 - let us say siddhi. His cultic image is often a 
movable or temporary one. But we learn from several sources 7 that he 
could also have a steady lihga erected and a temple built (unless he finds 
a suitable one already existing) and, having performed (generally himself) 
the necessary pratistha, use this lihga for his own cult, until the advent 
of the desired result - or even beyond. Although totally forgotten in our 
time, the procedure was not at all exceptional; and there are still living 
traditions concerning temples, now "public", but originally installed by 
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sadhakas , and which derive their actual renown from the siddhis which 
were acquired there in the past. It is clear that, in olden times, the 
siddhis- seeking sadhakas were numerous, probably the most important of 
all Saiva initiates. 

In spite of the exceptions I have stated, it remains true that the 
terms atmarthapuja and pararthapuja correspond practically to "private 
worship" and "temple worship". (I would not say "domestic", for the 
atmarthapuja has nothing to do with the family. And I would not say 
"public" for two reasons: first, the temple cult is not open to all eyes, 
especially some of its stages; second, the presence of a "public" is 
completely indifferent, the performance being exactly the same whether 
there are witnesses or not.) 

Now, a few words of warning may be useful, concerning the term 
"private worship". While the atmarthapuja proper is performed by a person 
duly initiated and according to strict rules, there are cases when these 
rules are ignored; the worship is then reduced to a few tokens of 
devotion that all devotees (women, children, non initiated persons) are 
allowed to offer. It is not of this kind of worship I am going to speak. 
Neither shall I be concerned with the homages that individuals may offer 
to the God of the immovable image of a temple through the agency of 
officiating priests. Sometimes termed "private worships", these arcanas , or 
even full pujas, do not fall within the category of atmarthapuja . One 
could rather regard them as pararthapujas of a simplified type - but they 
are not even cautioned by the texts we know. 

Finally, I shall add for those who are better versed in Vedic than in 
Tantric ritual, that the relation between atmarthapuja and pararthapuja is 
not parallel to the relation between Vedic Srauta- andgrhyakarman. 

IV. Resemblance and difference between the two forms of cults. 

Let us now compare in various respects the atmarthapuja and the 
pararthapuja . 

1) From the structural point of view, the resemblance is evident. As I 
have said, it is accepted as a postulate by almost all Agamas. The 
appended chart gives in the first column the main phases of the daily 
iivapuja as described by a master of the Xlth century, Soma^ambhu, for 
atmarthapuja as well as for pararthapuja. The same model exactly can be 
found in Agamas or Tantras dealing with the first (Mrgendra, Svacchanda , 
etc.) 8 and in Agamas dealing with the second (. Kamika , etc.). 9 The second 
and third column show the modifications which, according to some 
sources, one should bring to this model in case of atmarthapuja (col.2) or 
pararthapuja (col.3). 
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Simplified Model of Sivanityqpuja (according to Soma.<amhhu) 


I Dvarapuja (includes vighnocca(ana)\ Sivadhamaprave&a 


Possible Modifications 
in case of 


AtmOrtha 


Par&rtha 


II PaAcaSuddhi: dtmaiuddhi, followed by Sivikarana and antarydga 

sthanafuddhi 

dravyaiuddhi (preceded by the preparation of arghya) 

mantrafuddhi 

lihgaiuddhi 


different types 
of arghya 


ni Bdhyapuja 


1. asanapuja and murtinydsa 

2. dvahanddi (dvdhana, sthapana, sannidhdna, nirodhana, 

avakunthana, amrtikarana ) 

3. ahganyasa 

4. upacaras - padya, acamaniya, arghya, pu$pa 

- snana 

- avaranapuja 

- dhupa, dipa 

- naivedyadi 

- darpanadi 

- pavitra 

5. japa, japanivedana 

6. pradakfina, namaskara 

7. agnikarya 

8. balidana 

9. karmanivedana, visarjana 


s 


el. 


el. 

el. 

+ nirajana, etc.* 


d 


+ parivararcana 
el. + nityotsava 


IV Candapuja 


d 


(d = deleted, s = simplified, 
el. = elaborated) 


nirajana, bhasman, chattra, cdmara, tdlavmta 
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One can see that some authors are of the opinion that dvdrapuja , 
balidana and candapuja should be omitted in private worship, though many 
others consider them as necessary in all cases. The most commonly 
accepted simplifications concern the bath ( sndna or abhiseka) and the 
services which follow the meal (inaivedya ), which need not be elaborated 
(but may be so) in private worship, while they are preferably so in 
temple cult. Besides, some extra rites are then compulsorily performed 
(niraj ana, bhasmanivedana, outside balidana and nityotsava ), some others 
highly recommended (music and dance for instance). 

It is easy to account for these differences. Some of the rites which 
seem to be characteristic of temple ritual are simply demanded by the 
existence of a concrete building, with a door, etc. (I am not considering 
for the present the structures outside the garbhagrha.) Most of them 
however must be explained on other grounds: first, by the comparative 
openness of the temple, which is much less sheltered from evil eye and 
intrusions than the spot selected for his puja by the private worshipper; 
secondly, by the greater interest that Malevolent Powers evince for 
temple cult, compared with a private puja : if they succeed in disturbing 
the ritual, the resulting evil will be bigger, and their victory of more 
weight. Hence, the multiplication of defensive as well as offensive rites 
(vighnoccatana , etc.), of purificatory rites (elaborated sndna, nirajana , 
etc.) and of ceremonies ( balidana, etc.) intended to placate the most 
dangerous of the Gods or Demons inhabiting the temple. Almost all the 
complexities of the pararthapuja actually performed in temples could be 
explained in this manner, though it is a truth few people know, or 
perhaps would admit. The private cult comprises rites of the same kind, 
but very much simpler. 

As a result, the temple puja will naturally be longer them the private 
one, a phenomenon which is still amplified by the usually greater 
abundance of offerings, of oblations in fire, etc. But there is no strict 
rule in this respect, for no one prevents individual worshippers from 
developing their cults. This is actually the case with the sadhakas , who, 
on the one hand, think that abundant offerings are a guarantee for quick 
success, and on the other hand must protect their cult very carefully, 
being especially exposed to attacks by Demons jealous of the powers they 
are getting. Conversely, there are small temples where the daily cult is 
reduced to the minimum and is even simpler than the normal private cult. 

The same situation obtains regarding the number of pujas in the day. 
Generally - but not necessarily - they are multiplied in temples (up to 
eight: the bigger the temple, the more numerous the pujas), while a 
private worshipper will be content with one full puja a day. In both 
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cases, regularity is an absolute requisite, and there are prayafcittas in 
case of delay or omission. 

Now, if we look outside the inner sanctuary of a temple and take into 
account the exterior structures, we shall find there a variable number of 
divinities who have to be worshipped every day, even though this worship 
be reduced to the recitation of some mantras with the accompaniment of 
flowers. It goes without saying that their presence gives the temple 
ritual, taken as a whole, a dimension which is unknown to the private 
cult. But this aspect need not to be considered for the comparison we are 
attempting. This is why I shall reduce, so to say, the temple to its 
garbhagrha - a reduction which, by the way, restores it probably to its 
most ancient form, or nearly so. 

I shall operate a similar simplification regarding the time, taking into 
consideration the sole daily worship, and neglecting the periodical and 
exceptional ceremonies. In spite of a different coloration and of the 
incorporation therein of important elements which seem to come from 
elsewhere and make their interest, these rituals are entirely dependent on 
the nityapuja. 

2) Let us now regard the image which serves as a support for the 
cult. The main rule is that it should be movable (or temporary) for 
private worship, and immovable for temple cults. 10 Movable or temporary 
images are also used in temples when the necessity arises, that is to say, 
when Siva has either to multiply himself, or to move. But all these 
movable images are dependent on the fixed image of the sanctuary, which 
alone represents Siva as "proprietor” of the temple. For we must always 
remember that the temple is the House of God, before anything the 
sociologist may discover besides. 

As for the form of this image, the most highly praised and actually 
the commonest is the linga without features (named niskala ); but others 
are possible too: lihgas with faces (mukhalingas) and statues (named 
pratima or sakalalingas) for temples; mandalas (made of powders), yantras 
(inscribed on solid material), painted images (< citras ), water-pots, etc., and 
all the impermanent lingas (of sand, boiled rice, flowers, and so on) for 
private cults 11 - not to speak of the worshipper himself, who is Siva for 
the duration of the cult. 

The material out of which these images may be made is not the same 
according as they are movable or immovable, temporary or permanent; but 
the lists of acceptable substances vary with he texts and no significant 
difference contrasting, in this respect, the image for atmarthapuja with 
the one for pararthapuja , could be pointed out with certainty. 12 

It is worthy of notice that the form of the concrete image has no 
influence whatever on the cult performed with its help. The phases of the 
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puja are always the same (with one exception: when the image cannot 
stand water, a substitute has to be found for the ritual bathing) and, 
above all, the Divine Form of Siva which is to be contemplated at the 
moment of Invocation does not depend on the concrete representation. In 
fact, many various forms of the God are possible, but they depend on the 
aim of the cult (and therefore concern only the sadhakas ), not on the 
material icon which the worshipper is facing. 

There is however one characteristic of the cult which is linked to the 
nature of the concrete support of worship, but it does not contrast 
atmarthapuja with pararthapuja , it contrasts the cult on a temporary 
image with the cult on a permanent one: the Invocation (avahana) and 
the Dismissal ( visarjana) are absolute in the first case, relative only in 
the second. 13 

3) As for the avowed aims of the two cults, they are clearly different: 
the atmarthapuja is performed for the benefit of one person alone (the 
performer), while the pararthapuja in a temple is performed for the 
benefit of all. 14 This benefit may of course be of the same kind here and 
there: prosperity, security, happiness, etc.; but the private worship has 
often a more definite aim: either a special achievement (worldly or other¬ 
worldly bhukti) for a sadhaka , or the liberation (mukti) for the other 
initiates, acaryas, putrakas and samayins . As for the temple cult (except 
when a temple is used for himself by a sadhaka ), it is never linked with 
achievements of single individuals, it is performed for the good of the 
country as a whole, the Prince being only the first among all the 
beneficiaries. And this good naturally takes the form of physical and 
psychological comfort. This is the sole reason why a temple is built in a 
village, in a town, or elsewhere in the country. The idea behind is very 
simple: the ritual pleases God, who in return extends his protection to 
the country. If individuals derive some benefits from their connection 
with the temple, so much the better - but this is only a side-effect. The 
same may be said of the social function that the temple may eventually 
fulfil. However useful and important it may be, this function is only 
accidental, not essential. 

4) A last angle of comparison concerns the qualifications of the 
worshipper. Both performers of dtmdrtha- and pararthapuja must first of 
all receive a diksa , which usually includes several steps. Having dealt at 
great length with this subject in my translation of Somafambhupaddhati , 15 
I shall not enter into details here. Let it be enough to recall that, while 
this diksa is sufficient for atmarthapuja , 16 a consecration into "master¬ 
ship" ( acarydbhiseka) is deemed necessary for pararthapuja. But we are 
faced here with a difficulty, for this last statement, which is of course to 
be found only in the texts dealing with pararthapuja , clashes with the 
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description of the prerogatives of the acarya as given in the chapters 
dealing with his abhi$eka> whatever the group of texts they belong to. We 
will return later to this important question. 

Actually, the texts which speak of temple cults impose another 
condition on the officiating priest: not only should he be a brahmana 
(which is not a requisite for atmarthapuja ), but he should also be an 
AdiSaiva, or Sivabrahmana - that is to say, a descendant in direct line of 
one of the five sages who, according to the Agamas, were initiated 

directly by Siva at the beginning of the creation. 17 This rule cannot be 
very old, for there are several Agamas and paddhatis which ignore this 
concept of AdiSaiva, though dealing with temple cults; but it has become 
generally accepted in Tamilnadu. In later time, it has further narrowed, 
and the choice of the acdryas of a big temple is nowadays restricted to a 
few families only, among the Adiiaivas of the town. 

To conclude the first part of my enquiry: what out texts teach us is 
that the cult of Siva is a ritual whose essential features are the same, 
whether the practitioner worships for his own sake or for the others’ - 

the few relevant differences concerning the stability of the image and the 

qualifications of the performer. 

V. Some anomalies and problems. 

It is but normal that we should ask ourselves, at this juncture, 
whether the strict parallelism between private and temple cults, that the 

Agamas affirm, has always existed. Some anomalies, which I am now going 
to point out, apparently call for a negative answer. 

1) Some stages of the cult, as described in our model, do not seem to 
fit both contexts equally well. 

a) In private cult, the following rites appear out of place: 

- The worship of the door and of its divinities. The puja is performed 
either outside (it was probably the normal case in old days) or in 
the corner of a room. Why imagine an inexisting door that one has 
to pass (rite of Sivadhamaprevefana) by striding over the threshold, 
etc.? If one objects that it is but normal to fancy a boundary 
separating the space occupied by God and the worshipper from the 
space around, I shall reply that the delimitation of a sacred area as 
well as its protection are assured by rites which will be done 
anyhow; 18 and that, while a limitation is a necessity (it often takes 
the form of a mantric wall of Astras), a door, that is to say an 
opening that Malevolent Powers might well use to enter, is not so - 
unless one has in mind the model of the temple cult. 
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- The offering of balis. In temples, balis are offered daily in the 

prakaras outside the inner sanctuary, to a host of divinities who 
normally inhabit these precincts, having been ritually installed there 
when the temple has been consecrated. In private cults, they are 

distributed (to a smaller but fixed number of divinities) on two 
mandates, drawn on the ground, near the fire-pit. 19 We may make 
two remarks. (1) There are no such divinities installed, together 
with Siva, in the puja- room of the private devotee. (2) Even if one 
thinks that they may easily answer to the call and help themselves 
on the mandates , 20 and that it is wise on the part of the worshipper 
to satisfy them, still the rite looks like something artificially 

introduced; for balis have nothing to do with homa , and the 

arrangement made for the convenience of the private worshipper 

breaks the well-ordained structure of the puja. 

- The cult of Canda, to whom are brought the remains {nirmalya) of 
the offerings made to Siva. Canda alone may receive, without being 
harmed, the nirmalya coming from a man-made, immovable linga. 21 
Now, all texts agree that the nirmalya of one’s movable linga is not 
dangerous for the worshipper. So, why Canda? And why the presen¬ 
tation of the nirmalya to him? 

It is noticeable that these three items are sometimes declared unne¬ 
cessary in private worship, 22 a decision which shows that my argumenta¬ 
tion is supported by some Saiva masters. 

b) In temple ritual, there are different phases which seem to me out of 
place. 

- The clearest case is that of the japa, which is enjoined at the end 

of the cult. This repetition of a mantra (or a set of mantras) is 
characteristically a private affair. Obviously devised for the sadhaka , 
of whom it is the best tool for submitting a divinity (or identifying 
with Him or Her), the japa is still understandable in the case of a 
mumuksu worshipping privately, for it helps him (at least, such is 
the contention) to obtain the desired identification with Siva, which 
is called liberation. But how are we to justify this rite in a temple 
cult, more especially as the practitioner has already done his japa 
during his private pujdl What kind of effect could it have? And 
what is the meaning of its offering to Siva with the very verses 

used by the private worshipper, which strongly convey the idea of a 
personal transaction? 23 

- The process by which the officiating priest transforms himself into 

Siva at the beginning of the cult could also be looked on with 

suspicion, the more so when one sees how it is done nowadays. More 

generally, all the yoga exercises which are part of the cult seem to 
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fit better the private worship than the temple ritual. They involve 
not only time, but a precise qualification which I doubt very much 
the temple priests ever cared to obtain; and it is to be feared that, 
instead of bringing about a real transformation of the worshipper, 
these yoga phases have always been reduced, as is the case to-day, 
to an external dramatizing of this expected transformation. 

- The case of the yoga process which accompanies the avahana (and 

the opposite rite of visarjana as well) is peculiar. Absolutely 
required for an impermanent image, it appears superfluous for a 

permanent one, where the presence of 3iva is continuous since the 
pratistha\ and in that case, it has to be reinterpreted. 24 As we have 
seen earlier, the difference here is not between atmarthapuja and 

pararthapuja , but between the cult on impermanent and permanent 
images. But could it not be contended that the "normal" support for 
private cults should be actually an impermanent image, and was so 
in times of old? Many of the difficulties regarding the pratistha 
would be explained away if we could answer positively to this 

question. 

- The avaranapuja itself poses a problem. As one knows, it consists of 

the worship, around Siva, generally just before the presentation of 
the meal (see chart), of one or several circles of divinities 25 who, 
though commonly interpreted as attendants on the God, seem rather 
to act mainly as guardians. 26 Now, were this ritual an original part 
of the temple cult, we would certainly find a correspondance 
between the list of these divinities and the list of divinities who 

reside in the temple, round the garbhagrha. It is not the case. On 
the other hand, the worship of avaranadevatas seems to fit the 

private cult of the sadhaka very well, where the required protection 
is not provided by a permanent structure, either concrete or 
spiritual; and I would add that it fits especially the rituals on 
mandalas. However, the subject is a complex one, and would demand 
a more thorough investigation. 

2) Another cause of astonishment is the reduplication of the puja for 

the officiating priest of a temple, who is supposed to perform first his 

private worship (at home or in the temple precincts), and afterwards 
only, the temple cult. This rule is stated in some handbooks and observed 
nowadays, but it must not be very ancient and I suspect it to betray the 
ambiguity of the personage called acarya - a point which deserves a 

separate treatment. 
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3) The ambiguous figure of the acarya. 

We find actually in the Agamas two quite different accounts of the 
activities of an acarya. The first one is given by the texts dealing with 
atmarthapuja , generally at the end of the chapter on dcaryabhiseka , when 
the former guru , havj6g anointed his successor, enumerates the duties, 
or privileges, which will henceforth be his. All these texts agree on three 
main prerogatives: diksa, pratistha, vyakhydna : the acarya (and he alone) 
will give initiations to those deserving, perform the installation of Siva’s 
images for those who ask for it, and comment on the Scriptures (the 
Agamas). 27 In this context, the pratistha concerns the image that the 
initiates, but above all the sadhakas , will personally worship. They may be 
movable or not, 28 but are certainly not intended for what we call "public" 
worship. No mention of the latter is ever made: the acarya these texts 
speak of is obviously the guru of a limited community of disciples 
centered round a matha, each occupied with his or her own sadhana. 
Often likened to a king, whose majesty and authority he must have had, 
the acarya is nevertheless above all a highly respectable spiritual and 
religious teacher, into whom Siva descends at the time of giving diksa. 29 
The most essential of his qualities is the true knowledge of Siva, but all 
moral virtues are expected of him. Besides, he should be a mumuksu, an 
aspirant to liberation and only that, and the diksa he has received 
before his abhiseka must be a nirvanadiksa 20 

The second kind of information on the activity of an acarya comes 
from the texts dealing with pardrthapujd. It is found either in the 
chapters which present the Saivas and their lineage, distributing them in 
different categories of social import (Adi^aivas, AnuSaivas, etc.), 31 or at 
the beginning of the section on pujd , 32 or of the section on pratistha , 33 
or else (rarely) as an appendix or introduction to the chapter on acarya - 
bhiseka In all these instances, the texts are not directly concerned 
with the acarya as such, their intention being either to eulogize the 
Adisaivas and insist on their privileges, or to state the qualifications of 
the performer of pardrthapujd or pratistha (in temples), or to distinguish 
between different kinds of deary as. The general view, or more exactly the 
view which has been retained by the temple tradition, is as follows: 
members of the four varna may be anointed as dedryas (each being a guru 
for his own class and the classes below), but only those who belong to 
the class of Adisaivas (a kind of super class, as we have seen) may 
perform pratisthas and pararthapujas in temples. The texts are interested 
in these duties only, and one gets from these passages the image of an 
acarya who is mainly a sthapaka (in some texts the two terms are treated 
as equivalent) 35 and a specialist of ritual. It is difficult to say whether 
such dispositions are earlier or later than the distinction, within the 
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group of Saivagamas, of a set of 28 works termed "fundamental" (j mula ), 
but they correspond probably to a rewriting of the latter, at least of 
some chapters of them. Curiously, the same texts know also the dcarya of 
the first type (of course, they do not declare, and perhaps are not aware, 
that he is different from theirs), and they sometimes speak of the dcarya 
(in general) in the language of the Agamas of the other group. 36 The 
ritual of acaryabhiseka they describe is identical to the one found in 
those texts; and often they do not hesitate even to reproduce the 
statement of duties which we have seen. However, they generally avoid 

the phrase which reveals the fact that each dcarya anoints only one 
disciple, his successor: this rule would not suit the necessities of temple 
life. 

As an intermediate position, we come across, in some of the treatises 
of this second group, records of the duties of an dcarya which are simply 
extensions of the duties as stated in the first group of texts. Instead of 
mentioning, besides diksd and vyakhydna , the sole pratitfha as a ritual 

necessarily performed by a guru y they cite a number of important rituals, 
all characteristic of temples, but without mentioning the normal daily 
pararthapuja. They apparently also forget all that they have declared 

earlier (evidently in spurious chapters) concerning the Adi^aivas. 

This insufficient (but already too lengthy) information must suffice to 

show that the image of the dcarya is excessively blurred, many successive 
alterations having left their traces, the last ones never succeeding in 
effacing completely that which was accepted earlier. The line of evolution 
is regular, from the head of a matha, responsible for a small party of 
disciples, to the chief priest of a temple; from undisputed, but geographi¬ 
cally and socially limited authority, to a high public function, so much 
coveted that the access to it is progressively refused to an ever greater 
part of the population and that the function tends to become hereditary. 

At the same time, we note that the meanings of the terms atmdrtha 
and pararthapuja are altered, since we can read for instance that it is 
bad to practise atmdrtha for a salary, 37 a statement which can only be 
understood by taking atmdrtha (or svartha) in the sense of "for one 

person only", and conversely pardrtha in the sense of "for the country at 
large". 

Coming back to point number two: it is to the guru of old that the 

texts impose, as daily programme: puja , dhydna , japa y yoga - as much as 

his other duties permit - for he was not a temple priest. 38 This very 
programme seems to have been extended to the dcarya who is mainly a 
pujaka and who is therefore requested to worship Siva in two ways: for 
himself and for the country. Such an injunction would be meaningful if 
this dcarya had something definite to expect from Siva; but he is a 
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mumuksu (at least theoretically), whose private cult is not supposed to 
bear any fruit. What is then the significance of his atmarthapujcft 

From all these anomalies concerning the acarya , I shall of course not 
conclude that temple cult has developed later than private cult, but only 
that the ritual preparation and theoretical qualifications of the officiating 
priests of a temple have been largely borrowed from the texts which 
know the acarya solely as a spiritual and religious master. Assuredly 
there was a time when the priest of a temple was not obliged to receive 
the same abhiseka as the one given to the guru of a matha , and still less 
the nirvana-diksa which necessarily precedes it (and has no meaning for 
persons who will never boast of being mumuksus). 

VI. Some hypotheses on the historical relation between private and temple 
cults. 

The preceding remarks - to which others could easily be added - 
impose the idea of a reciprocal influence between private worship and 
temple cults, which implies naturally the prior separate existence of two 
forms of cults. I shall call them "old private" and "old public" cults. 

Now the Agamas, even the oldest among them, describe a situation 
when this influence has already come into play and resulted in the 
common model of Sivapuja we have started with. They know only this 
model and they present it as eternal and immutable; and it is only after a 
close enquiry that they have been compelled to admit that their model 
has not after all been immune from changes and is perhaps not so old as 
contended. A survey of the texts reveals other ill-effaced traces of old 
techniques. Not only do we come across some private cults deprived of 
the (to my eyes) useless phases, but also, which is more important, of 
temple cults without yoga y etc. These latter concern mainly secondary 
divinities, but I have some reasons to think that, far from being simplifi¬ 
cations of the cult of Siva as we know it, they bear witness of anti¬ 
quated forms of this cult, whose structure they have simply preserved. 39 

From these feeble traces, and from the conclusions to which I have 
been led by what I have termed "anomalies", is it possible to try to 
picture to ourselves the starting point and the evolution of private cult 
on the one hand, of public cult on the other? 

Let us go back in our imagination some centuries before the putting 
into writing to the £aivagamas, and observe the 5iva worshippers, and 
other worshippers as well. The hypotheses I deem to be the most 
reasonable concerning their activities would be the following ones: 

On one side, we would come across private worshippers - the ancest¬ 
ors of our sadhakas - performing some kind of cult in view of mastering 
of, or identification with, a given God or Goddess whose special powers 
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they wish to gain. From observations in parallel Indian domains, one may 
assume that their practice was initiated by a diksa , most probably 
combined with an aspersion ( abhiseka ), and certainly much simpler than 
the highly complex diksa our texts now prescribe as a precondition to the 
abhiseka. Dhyana must have been an essential feature of the cult, 
resulting in a positive visualization of the divinity, who had to be seen 
and felt as really present, perhaps as possessing the devotee. These cults 
were combined with long japas\ and it is probably in this milieu that the 
yoga made its way into the puja and conquered the place it now has. 
They were accordingly a meeting point between several ways, at first 
independent: adoration, possession, use of mantras , yoga. I would think 
that the offerings were nil or few - a situation which is testified by 
some old texts 40 and which seems to have continued in Bali, where the 
Saiva worshipper appears to be content to have the God present, praise 
him, and prepare, with his help, purifying water. 41 These private wor¬ 
shippers probably practised their cults in accordance with rules handed 
down orally from master to pupil. Hence initiatory lines going back to 2 m 
unknown past and whose diversity was bound to increase on account of 
dissensions between disciples of the same master on this or that ground. 
The techniques and mantras of one line differed most certainly on details 
only from those of the next line, but these details were deemed important 
enough to be kept secret from any person not pertaining to one’s 
branch - a disposition which has been retained in the Agamas. Adepts of 
one line would form a kind of family, and it is but normal that they 
came to group themselves, especially during periods of unrest, in order to 
insure the protection of persons and of traditional knowledge. And here is 
the kernel of what was later to be called matha. 

On the other side, we have probably to imagine an "old public 
worship" of the simplest kind: offerings (of flowers, cereals, etc., but 
above all of animal victims) made by a group of persons pertaining to the 
same village or the same quarter of the town, to a divinity whose wrath 
they feared and whose protection they were looking for. Most probably a 
rough image would represent this God or Goddess: a stick, a stone, a 
trident, etc., installed either in the open (hence my avoidance, at this 
stage, of the expression "temple cult") or under a primitive shelter, which 
was later, and in some cases only, to develop into a temple. The practi¬ 
tioners would probably come from any caste and were more akin to the 
present-day village pujaris than to the highly considered acaryas whom 
the Agamas speak of. No diksa was necessary for them and the rules they 
had to observe were few. I cannot err much if I add that these cults 
were mixed with a lot of magical practices. It is not necessary to assume 
that 3iva was prominent among the divinities worshipped this way; it is 
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enough if we accept that he later replaced several of them, hence¬ 
forward considered as his aspects, and that his cult inherited much from 
these village cults. Among the traces of such primitive ceremonies which 
have been preserved in the agamic cult, I would mention the most 
colourful phases of the puja , to wit, the upacaras which are offered to 
Siva conceived as a Sovereign (dressing, garlanding, feeding, etc.); the 
balis, some of them still of animal origin, which are offered by the 
temple priest to the host of generally dreadful divinities who inhabit the 
temple precincts; the nityotsava , usually connected with these balis \ the 
music and the dances - not to speak of the numerous festivals which take 
place during the year. If I am correct in thinking that the temple is 
partly (for we must not forget the caves) the result of the development 
of the rough shelters of village divinities, then we must ascribe to the 
same origin all the parts of the cult which take into account a concrete 
structure: the cult of Ksetrapala (of which I have not spoken), the cult 
of the door, etc. 

I am fully aware of the fragility of these hypotheses. It would be 
unwise indeed to try and add precisions, and answer all the questions 
which pose themselves urgently from the point we have reached. I shall 
content myself with mentioning a few of them, deliberately omitting those 
which touch on iconography or architecture. 

1. How did the informal grouping of sadhakas of a given line come to 
be structured into a matha , with different categories of initiates and an 
acdrya at the head? 

2. Was each of the Saivamathas the birth-place of one Saivagama? We 
may understand that, at a certain stage of the development of an 
initiatory line, it was felt necessary for the master then in charge to set 
down in writing the ritual and yoga techniques, as well as the rules of 
discipline, which were peculiar to his branch, adding eventually the 
philosophical conclusions which were arrived at following continuous 
reflection on the ritual. This would account, on the one hand for the 
stress on individual practice which seems to characterize the older texts, 
on the other hand for the diversity of opinions found in Agamas. Since 
however there is a definite kinship between these texts, even amounting 
to close similarity for some of them, we have to assume early regular 
communication between the different groups, not to speak of a later 
rewriting and deliberate homogenizing, which fortunately left some texts 
practically untouched. How was all this achieved? 

3. Now - and this is essential for the problem I am dealing with - 
there must also have been contacts between the mathas and the village 
worshippers of such or such divinity. Of which kind could they have 
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been? One may imagine that at one time, and probably with the help of 
the prince, the mathas extended their authority over the villages around, 
and were instrumental in shaping for them a new religious life, purer (see 
the term $uddha£aiva that the Siddhantin use sometimes to designate 

themselves) and more organized. 42 Is it then that proper temples appear¬ 
ed? And did the gurus of the mathas come to take charge of the 
ceremonies therein? This would explain the apparition of a new type of 
acarya. 

4. Finally, how and when did the features which are definitely of 

Vedic origin (especially the homa, but also the arghya and other items) 

enter the Saiva cults? The only sure fact is that their importance has 
regularly increased since the time the Agamas were put into writing - the 
most ancient treatises ignoring them almost totally, the most recent 

padding their pujas with Vedic mantras and insisting on the compatibility 
of the two traditions. 

I have posed these questions because they present themselves naturally 
to the mind. There are many others, especially about the connection 

between Pa&ipatas and agamic £aivas, and Saivism and Vaisnavism. The 
main point in my paper is, however, my contention that the cult of Siva 
as we know it from Saiva scriptures is the result of the combination of 

(at least) two quite different styles of worship. It goes without saying 

that such a conclusion needs to be supported by more facts, drawn from 
other texts and from other sectors of Indian culture (epigraphy, icono¬ 
graphy, etc.). I shall therefore welcome all kinds of reactions, above all 

negative ones (if assorted with arguments), which would compel me 
either to clarify and strengthen my position, or to abandon it if better 
hypotheses are put forward. 
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Notes 

1. Abbreviations and bibliographical data of the texts quoted: 

a) Agamas critically edited by N.R. Bhatt and published by the French Institute of Indology, 

Pondicherry: 

Aj = Ajitagama , 2 vol., 1964,1967; 

MatP = MotangapdrameSvaragama, with comm., 2 vol., 1977 (vp), 1982 (kp, yp, cp)\ 

Mrg - Mrgendragama , kp and cp, with comm., 1962; 

Mrg (transl) = French transl. of the preceding, by H. Brunner-Lachaux, 1985; 

Rau = Rauravagama , 2 vol., 1961,1972; 

SarK = Sdrdhatriiatikdlottaragama, with comm., 1979. 

b) Other Agamas and Tantras: 

(P)Kam = Kdmikagama, purvabhaga, Madras 1975; 

(U)Kdm = Kdmikagama, uttarabhaga, Madras 1900, grantha script; 

Kir = Kiranagama, Devakottai 1932, gr .; 

Mak = Makutagama, Madras 1977,gr.; 

PKar = Purvakaranagama , Madras 1922,gr.; 

UKar = Uttarakaranagama, Madras 1928, gr.\ 

Su = Suprabhedagama, Madras 1929,gr.; 

SvT = Svacchandatantra , KSTS, 1921-1943, 7 vol.; 

NT = Netratantra, KSTS, 2 vol., 1926,1939. 

c) Handbooks: 

hgP = hdnafivagurudevapaddhati, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 4 vol., 1920-1925; 

SP1, SP2, SP3 = Somaiambhupaddhati , Texte, Traduction et Notes par H. Brunner-Lachaux, 
Publ. in, 3 vol., 1963,1968,1977. 

d) Other abbreviations: 

cp, kp, vp, yp = carya-, kriya-, vidya-, yoga-pada (of the Agamas); 

JA = Journal Asiatique; 

KSTS = Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies. 

NB: Except Mak, all the Indian editions in grantha script under (b) are out of print, available in 
libraries only. 

2. Among the texts quoted: MatP, Mrg, SarK SvT belong to the first group; Aj, Kdm, Kdr, 
Kir, Rau, Su belong to the second. 

3. List of Agamas and Upagamas in Rau, vol. 1, chart facing p. xviii (this list is from PKdm, 
ch.l.). 

4. (a) yajanam svartham akhydtam svasyestaphaladam yatah (PKdm, 4,2b); 

(b) tat parartham iti proktam anyesam phaladanatah (Aj, kp, 20. 7b). 

5. atharcanavidhim vaksye bhukti-mukti-phala-pradam / 
parartham svartham ity evam dvividham tat prakirtitam // 
diksante guruna datte lihge va sthu adi.-.e / 
yajanam svartham akhydtam svasyestaphaladam yatah II 
grdma-kheta-puradau vd nadyam parvata eva va / 
astasasti-mahaksetresv-anyatra ca manorame II 
svayambhu-deva-bandrsa-lihga-yukte Sivdlaye / 
manujaih sthapite lihge parartha-yajanam smrtam II 

PKdm, 4,1-4 

atmartham ca parartham ca puja dvividham ucyate / 
datte ca guruna lihge sthandile svayam dtmani 1/ 
atmartham idam akhydtam parartham tu tatah Smu / 
gramadau sthapite lihge yadva devadi-nirmite // 
parartham iti vijheyam sarvaprdni-hitdvaham / 

Agamarahasya, quoted in Arcanaprakdia, Bangalore 1962, 
p.140. 
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ksanike calalitige ca sthandile mandale'pi ca / 
kautuke bhitticitre va dtmdrth(d)rcanam arabhet // 
gram (ddisv)athavanyesu Sivadhamani nirmite / 
tesu sthavaralihgefu parartha-yajana(m) smrtam // 

Su, kp, 8,3-4 (slightly amended). See also Aj, kp, 20,1-7. 

6. The term sadhaka is taken throughout this paper in this technical sense. The person so 
named is second in rank in the hierarchy of initiates: dcdrya, sadhaka, putraka, samayin. Cf. H. 
Brunner, "Le sadhaka, personnage oublid du givaisme du Sud", JA 1975, pA39sq\ SP3, Intr. p. xlv- 
xlvi and p.416-424, n.457. 

7. See Mrg, cp, 1, 96b-98a and App.I (Bhatt) - our translation p.393, n.3 and App. HI; MatP, 
kp, 12. 

8. Mrg, kp, 3; MatP, kp, 3; SvT, 2. 

9. PKam, ch.4; Aj, kp, 20. 

10. yajanam dvividham proktam atmartham ca pararthakam / 
atmartham calam ityuktam parartham sthiralihgakam II 

PKdr, 49, 20b-21a 

See also the texts quoted in n.5. 

11. See A;, kp, 20, 2b-4a and texts quoted in n.5. 

12. Opinions in this respect differ greatly. For instance, while all texts accept metal for 
movable lihgas, it is either refused (majority of texts) or accepted (Aj, kp, 4, 11-17) for immov¬ 
able ones. And so on. 

13. See SP1, p.190, n.2 and p.274, n.2. 

14. sarvaprani-hitavaham (second passage quoted n.5). 

15. See SP3, ch.l to 5. 

16. vipra-ksatriya-vit-Sudra diksitdS capraveSakah / 
atmartha-yajanam kuryurna kuryas te pararthakam II 
urdh vaSaivais tu kartavyam atmartham ca pararthakam / 
urdhvaiaiva iti proktas sa Sivabrahmano guruh H 

Mak, 2,6-7 

PKdr, 30,17-18 (with a few mistakes, and adiSaiva instead of 
urdhvaSaiva) 

See also the texts quoted in Aj, vol. I, p.197, n.4. 

17. See text quoted n.16. Also: H. Brunner, "Les categories sociales vddiques dans le Sivaisme 
du Sud", JA 1964 [p.451-472], p.453-57. 

18. See for instance SP1, p.132, f/.32-33; Aj, kp, 20, 108b-109; MatP, kp, 3, 35. Note that this 
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19. SP1, p.266-68. 
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23. See SP1, p.218-223. Same verses in PKam, 4, 512-514; Aj, kp, 20, 241b-244a. 

24. See above, n.13. 

25. SP1, p.20S, n.l and App. VIII, p.333. For a general survey of avaranapuja, see SarK, Intr., 
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26. It is obvious for the last two circles (Lokapalas and their Weapons), but most certainly 
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27. SP3, p.486 and 496; Mrg kp, 8, 214b-216. Some texts do not even mention pratitfha: 
MatP, kp, 9, 56; SvT, 4, 472. 

28. See texts cited n.7. 

29. See SP3, p.6, ill and p.414, tf.242; SvT, 4,411b. 

30. It is always understood that the acarya should be a mumuksu, as well as the putrakas ( = 
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ad loc. \ PKdr, 30,17-18, quoted n.16 ad loc. 
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vipradayaS caturvama api yogya svakarmani // 
diksayam sarvamartyanam pratisthdyam athotsave / 
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vydkhydnadau ca Pastas syat svarthc vatha pardrthake / 
sarvadevarcane vipras tv adiSaivo guruttamah // 
vipradayas trayo vamd diksayam sthapane'pi ca / 
brahmanah ksatriyadlnam ksatriyai fudra-vaifyayoh // 
vaisyas iiidrasya diksayam svasya jatav apiyyate / 
svarthestau calalingasya pratisthayams trayas tv ime // 

Sudro'pi Sudradiksaydm svarthe ca calasanjake / 
banalitigc ksane vapi sthapakoyadi naisthikah // 

(viprah in line 6 is a vocative). 

35. See Su, kp, 21: the person described by SI. 3-9 is called acarya in Sl.lb and 14b, but 
sthapaka in SI. 10b. The two words are interchangeable. 

36. It is the case with Su, cp, 4, 58b-59a: 

Sivarcandgnikaryam ca japa-dhyanam ca Saktitah / 
vydkhyam anugraham karyam evam bhavatu sarvadd // 

(note that anugraha means diksd ) 

Also: PKdr, 26, 37-39 (text corrupted); ISgP, vol. Ill, p.196, SI. 67-69. 

37. See PKdr, 49, 39: 

atmarthe vapararthe vd yajandrtham bhrtim grahet / 
sa vai devalako nama / 

38. See Mrg kp, 8, 217-18; SP3, p.496, SI. 26b-27. 

39. Even with respect to Siva, some texts have descriptions of his cult or installation which 
do not seem to involve muchyogo: see Rau, kp, ch.10 or 28. 

40. E.g. Vmdsikhatantra, ed. by T. Goudriaan, Motilal Banarsidas 1985. See for instance the 
chapter called (by the editor) "The worship of the Five Deities" (SI. 94-118). 

41. See C. Hooykaas, Surya-Sevana, Amsterdam 1966, Intr. p.35-41 (it is the summary of the 
cult of Siva in the form of Surya) and our review of this work: "A propos d'un rituel balinais", 
JA 1967, [p.409-422], p.412. 

42. One may evoke here the case of the present-day mathas belonging to Viraiaivas. Each of 
them is connected with a number of towns and villages, which recognize the authority and 
welcome the intervention of the head (usually called Jagadguru) in religious, moral, legal, 
educational and, more generally, social matters. 



Sectarian divisions according to Vaikhanasagama 


by G6rard Colas 

§1. I propose to present several classifications of sects as found in 
Vaikhanasagama. 1 To respect the time-schedule, I shall discuss neither the 
term "sect" nor what concerns the non-Vaisnava traditions. 2 Moreover I 
will not enter into the details of the four Vaikhanasa lineages of Ka^yapa 
(alleged author of a Jhdnakanda [= JK ]), 3 Atri (alleged author of Samur- 
tdrcanddhikarana [ = £4], also entitled Atrisamhita ), Marici {Anandasamhita 
[ = AS], Vimdndrcandkalpa [ = VK\ 4 also known as Maricisamhita) and Bhrgu 
(Prakimadhikdra [= PA], Yajftddhikara [= YA], Kriyadhikara [= KrA], 
Khiladhikara [= KhA]). 

§2. The texts of the Vaikhanasagama often divide what they call the 
vaisnava-tantra , 5 or Sastra (PA 30, 5-10), or -vidhi (&4 80, 10 and sqq.) 
into two traditions: Vaikhanasa and Paficaratra. While the Vaikhanasa 
samhita- s naturally praise the Vaikhanasagama, they also consider the 
Vaikhanasa and Paficaratra traditions as complementary. The Vaikhanasa 
tantra is often said to be principal (mukhya), while the Paficaratra is 
termed as secondary or complementary (gauna ). 6 SA (65, 114b - 118) says 
that the Vaikhanasa-Sastra is the fri-fastra and that Visnu established 
the Paficaratra-Sastra to protect it. 

The Vaikhanasa tantra is said to be vaidika and of saumya quality. 7 
According to SA 65, 118, it gives release (mukti), but other texts declare 
that it brings both mukti and bhuktfi and yet others that it bears fruits 
in this world and in the other. 9 Those who practise the Vaikhanasa cult 
are dvija (PA 30, 6a) 10 born in a Vaikhanasa family, who have undergone 
the samskara- s prescribed by the Vaikhanasasutra (YA 51, 3a; SA 65, 
122b-123; KhA 41, 6-7). The Vaikhanasa cult with mantra-s taken from 
the "four Veda-s" (SA 78, 3a) has to be practised in villages and towns, 
in temples, but also in royal palaces, 11 in houses (JK 108, p.199), and 
especially in the houses of Brahmins (VK 73, p.458; PA 30, 9a). According 
to KhA 41, 2 and sqq, it is associated with a specific iconography of 
Visnu. 

The Paficaratra tradition is qualified as tantrika. 12 It is said to be 
avaidika (VK 73, p.457; PA 30, 5-10). The Paficaratra cult uses mantras 
based on the Ekayana (£4 78, 4b). According to several texts 13 it gives 
fruits only in the other world. It is also said to be dgneya : 14 SA (78, 7b) 
explains that this appellation is due to the fact that it brings release 
only (see also KhA 41, 2bis and 6). JK (108, p.199) and PA (30, 8a) state 
that it does not bring prosperity in this world, and SA (78, 10b), that it 
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is esteemed by hermits ( vanastha) and ascetics (yatin ). Thus it is meant 
for mumuksu-s and must be performed in their aSrama- s (&4 78, 10a; see 
also ibid. 10b; KhA 41, 5b). While the Vaikhanasa cult is citadine, the 
Pancaratra is prescribed for far away places, outside towns, on a hill or a 
mountain, near a river or an ocean, in forests, 15 and not in the house of 
a vipra (PA 30, 10b). The SA (80, 21-23) and KhA (41, 2 and sqq) evoke 
briefly representations of Visnu which would be specific to the Pancaratra 
tradition and which would bear a club (gada) in their left hand. 

Thus the two-fold division of the Vaisnava tradition is usually 
uniformly described and well contrasted in the Vaikhanasa texts, but 
when we enter into the details of the definition of the Pancaratra 
followers, we remark different kinds of approach. 

§3. The most generally accepted condition to be accepted as Pancaratra is 
the undergoing of the initiation (diksa) which consists in the Vaisnava 
panca-samskara- s: tapa (branding with a hot iron cakra ), the urdhvapundra 
(vaisnava mark), the nama (attribution of a ritual name), the mantra 
(communication of a mantra) y the yaga (or arcana , cult). 16 According to 
VK 73 (p.457) the Pancaratra cult must be performed by people who have 
undergone an initiation (see also KrA 27, 81b), which the PA (30, 7b) 
says to consist in the pahcasamskara-s. The KhA (41, 9a) adds that the 
Pancaratra followers must be twice-born and that there is no condition 
relating to the Sakha or the sutra which is followed. But AS (14, 31-33a) 
stipulates that the condition to belong to the tantrika Pancaratra 
tradition is not only the undergoing of a diksa , but also the adherence to 
the Katyayanasutra. The same text adds that those who follow neither the 
Vaikhanasasutra nor the Katyayanasutra are neither vaidika nor tantrika 
and are rejected from the "Bhagavacchastra" . Thus there is no general 
agreement in the Vaikhanasagama about the nature of the qualification 
(adhikara) to Pancaratra. 

§4. Within the two-fold classification into Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra, the 
Pancaratra tradition itself may also be divided into two sub-groups: either 
agneya and tamasa, or miSra and bhdgavata . Apart from the Vaikhanasa-s 
(who are called paramasattvika-s), the SA 65 (123-125) distinguishes the 
agneya-vaisnava-s and the tamasa-vaisnava- s of the Pancaratra: the 
former are branded with a cakra according to the Pancaratra method and 
follow the rites (kriya) prescribed by the sutra of Bodhayana and others, 
while the latter are those of the Katyayana and other sutra- s "who 
undergo and practise Srauta and smarta rites which are not mentioned by 
the Vaikhanasasutra". 17 We do not know which series of rites are meant 
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by bodhayanddi and kdtydyanadi> but this passage of SA may be compared 
with AS 14, 31-33a (see §3 supra). 

The KrA (27, 82 and sqq) divide the Pancaratra, and the YA (51, 1 
and sqq), the tantrika tradition into two: the mi&ra sub-group and the 
bhagavata (or Suddha) sub-group. The miira sub-group is also called 
Pancaratra proper. Its members are said to be " vipradi being initiated, 
they have abandoned their own sutra : can this be the reason why they 
are called mi&ra , or is it because this class gathers people who are 
originally from different sutra- s? According to YA 51 (7b) the mi§ra path 
brings only release whereas the Vaikhanasa vaidika tantra brings bhukti 
and mukti (51, 8a). 

The bhagavata (or fuddha) sub-group has no vedamaryada (YA 51, 6a). 
This path brings bhukti only (YA 51, 7b). There are two categories of 
bhagavata-s : the suta-s and the sattvata- s; they practise the "bodily 
samskara- s" (.Sarirasamskara ) according to their tantra (YA 51, 5). One may 
wonder who are these suta-s and these sattvata- s. According to VUvami- 
trasamhita , 18 a Pancaratra text, a suta is a kind of hermit (vanaprastha) 
who offers worship according to a tradition (agama) which has been 
taught especially for pratiloma- s; the Sanatkumdrasamhita 19 (Brahmaratra 
V, 3a) stipulates that they are the only category of pratiloma fit for the 
Pancaratra initiation. The term sattvata is often taken to mean Pancara¬ 
tra (see Varadachari, p.159), but here it is more particularly associated 
with the bhagavata sub-group; sattvata may also refer to a "mixed caste". 
Thus the subdivision of the Pancaratra into mi&ra and bhagavata seems 
not based on the adherence to a sutra , but on the caste. 

§5. Two other classifications of Vaisnava-s are found in AS. The first 
corresponds, broadly speaking, to a division into Vaikhanasa, Pancaratra 
and Bhagavata; the second introduces the notion of a diksa provided by 
Vaikhanasa-s themselves and is more elaborated. 20 

The AS (8, 14-19 and 17, 16-19) evokes a four-fold division of 
Vaisnava-s: anadivaisnava- s, adivaisnava- s, avdntaravaisnava- s and 
bhagavata-s , out of which the first category refers to divine beings like 
Acyuta (ibid. 8, 15b-16). The adivaisnava-s are the Vaikhanasa-s who have 
undergone the samskara-s prescribed by their Vaikhanasasutra (ibid. 8, 
17a). Their siddhdnta (or mata y Sastra) is called vaidika and their agama 
is named nigama (ibid. 8, 19 and 23b). They undergo a "ceremony" in the 
womb of their mothers who, in the eighth month of her pregnancy, eat a 
cake printed with a cakra . 21 This explains why the born Vaikhanasa-s do 
not have to be initiated by the pahcasamskara-s during their life-time: 
this ceremony is even prohibited to them (AS 4, 60-61; see also KrA 36, 
51-54). 
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The avantaravaisnava-s are those who have undergone the pahcasams- 
kara- s, as well as the sacraments prescribed by sutra- s other than 
Vaikhanasa, and are the followers of the Pancaratra 22 Their siddhanta is 
tantrika (ibid. 8, 21b) and their dgama is also called tantrika. In fact the 
siddhanta of these avantaravaisnava-s is said to be four-fold (ibid. 8, 23- 
24); the text itself does not specify which are these four subdivisions, but 
the Sanskrit commentary (p.lll) enumerates them as: dgama, mantra, 
tantra and tantrantara. Several Pancaratra samhita- s (Padmasamhita, 
Caryapada 19 and 21; Isvarasamhita 21; 23 Pdramesvarasamhita j 24 Paus- 
karasamhita) 25 present the same four siddhanta- s. The initiation of the 
avantaravaisnava-s is called the taptacakrdhkana (AS 8, 29a; 8, 33b) which 
is the tapa , one of the pahcasamskara- s referred to earlier (see §3 
beginning, supra). 

The last category of vaisnava- s is that of the bhagavata- s who are 
mundamudradhara (ibid. 8, 18b): they have shaven heads and they wear a 
mudra\ the Sanskrit commentary (p.lll) interprets this term as signifying 
"mark of branded mudrd", i.e. branded cakra 26 but according to the text 
itself the only initiation they require is the nydsa-cakra , that is simply 
the drawing of cakra and Sahkha with sandal paste on their arms 27 The 
siddhanta of the Bhagavata-s is called bhakta and their dgama is said to 
be mi§ra (ibid. 8, 21a and 23b): one may wonder whether this last apella- 
tion is due to the fact that they do not have their own scriptures or 
that they use the scriptures of others. 

The same text, in its chapter 9 (lb) proposes a second three-fold 
division of Vaisnava-s which is more elaborate than the first. The three 
kinds of Vaisnava-s are the saumya -, the mi§ra- and the suddha-vais- 
nava-s. 

The saumya-vaisnava- s are those who are born Vaikhanasa-s and have 
undergone the samskara- s prescribed by the Vaikhanasasutra and its 
tradition. They are also called §uddha-vaikhdnasa-s (ibid. 9, la and 9, 2) 
or even saumya-vaikhanasa- s (ibid. 9, 8b). 

The mUra-vaisnava-s are diksita-s: they have undergone the pah- 
casamskara-Sy including the branding with the heated iron cakra. It is 
interesting to note that there are two kinds of misra-vaisnava-s: those 
initiated according to dgama (agamadiksita), i.e. by Pahcaratra-s, and 
those initiated according to nigama (nigamadiksita), that is by Vaikhana¬ 
sa-s (ibid. 9, 4b and 5). In its chapters 11 and 12 the AS relates the 
pahcasamskara- s and particularly the taptacakrdhkana , which are provided 
by Vaikhanasa-s to initiate non-Vaikhanasa-s. The text adapts a famous 
image: "as the butterfly transforms the worm into a butterfly, in the 
same way the Vaikhanasa gives a non-Vaikhanasa the shape of a Vaikha¬ 
nasa by the ahkana (branding)" (ibid. 8, 7). Vaikhanasa-s can provide this 
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initiation not only to non-Vaikhanasa twice-borns, but also to iiidra- s and 
to those of a "mixed caste" ( sahkaraja ) (ibid. 8, 8; 11, 27b-31). The 
nigamadiksita- s are also called miira-vaikhanasa-s by contrast with the 
4uddha-vaikhanasa-s or born Vaikhanasa-s (ibid. 9, 1). The SA (78, 16; 78, 
34) also speaks of those initiated in the nigamadhvan (nigamadhvana or 
nigamadhvani diksitah) who can be employed as cooks (pacaka) and ritual 
assistants (paricara ) in temples (see also AS 13,39). 

The third category in this classification is that of the Suddha-vais- 
nava-s (to be clearly distinguished from the hiddha-vaikhanasa-s , also 
named saumya-vaisnava- s). These hiddha-vaisnava- s are called smarta- 
vaikhanasa-s (AS 9, lb; 11, 4-5). All those who enter the third stage of 
life, the vanaprasthaframa , must de facto be considered as smarta- 
vaikhanasa-s (ibid. 9, 8a). However, if they are not born Vaikhanasa-s, 
they must undergo the nyasa-cakra ceremony (ibid. 11, 5). 28 Can it be 
presumed that the Suddha-vaisnava- s are the same as the bhagavata-s of 
the division presented by AS which we have exposed previously? This is 
supported by the fact that both bhagavata-s and £uddha-vaisnava-s are 
bound to undergo the nyasa-cakra ceremony; the bhagavata-s were 
head-shaven, a sign which reminds of the state of renouncer, and the 
Suddha-vaisnava-s are hermits, the state of hermit being quite comparable 
to that of renouncer. 29 One may recall, too, that suta-s are a category 
of bhagavata in YA and that suta-s form a variety of vanaprastha 
according to Pancaratra sources (see §4 supra). 

Thus the AS contains a rather simple three-fold division of Vai$nava-s 
into Vaikhanasa, Pancaratra and Bhagavata, as well as a more complex 
classification which distinguishes: the Vaikhanasa-s properly speaking, the 
group of those who have undergone a diksa from the hands of the 
Vaikhanasa-s, the Pancaratra-s (and their initiates), and the hiddhavais- 
nava-s. 


§6. We must also mention a division of the vaisnava cult into three which 
seems, at least partly, linked with a classification of sects. It is found in 
the KhA (36, 2-27) which explains that the cult to Vi$nu may be Vaikha¬ 
nasa, Pancaratra or agneya. This classification is based on a mythological 
narration. Without entering into details, one may summarize the passage. 
At the beginning of the world there was a cult "with mantra- s from the 
Veda", which is termed " vaikhanasa " (ibid. 36, 26b-27a). Then the Veda-s 
were stolen twice by Asura-s and twice Visnu ordained a substitute and 
temporary cult before recovering the Veda-s successively as Matsya and 
Varaha. The first substitute consists in the "cult by name" (namdrcana) 
with the twelve-syllabled and eight-syllabled mantra- s and is called 
Pancaratra (ibid. 36, 13-14). The second substitute cult is practised 
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"without mantra " (it is an amantrarcana) "according to the method 
prescribed in the tantra" ( tantra-proktena vidhina) (ibid. 36, 22-23). 

§7. We come now to some problems. There has been, at the age of AS 
and SA, an initiation provided by Vaikhanasa-s to non-Vaikhanasa-s, who 
hereafter were called nigamadiksita-s. This initiation consisted in the 
pahcasamskara-s. As we do not find mention of this initiation in (most 
probably) relatively ancient Vaikhanasa texts like Vimandrcanakalpa and 
others, we may infer that the introduction of this custom in the Vaikha¬ 
nasa tradition is relatively recent and may have been limited in time and 
space. 

One may wonder about the reason of the insertion of this device in 
Vaikhanasagama. According to the texts (SA 78, 15b-16; AS 13, 39), the 
employment of nigamadiksita-s in the functions of temple-cook and 
assistant is only a palliative in case of the absence of born Vaikhanasa-s 
to fill these functions (one may imagine several causes for the lack of 
born Vaikhanasa-s). 30 Though SA accepts the nigamadiksita-s as well as 
those initiated in Pancaratra (ibid. 78, 35) to serve in vaisnava temples, 
the AS (13, 39-40) speaks only of nigamadiJcsita-s as eligible for the 
works of cook and assistant in temple. Was this stricter option a way to 
avoid dispute and to keep control on all the personnel of the temple? 

Another reason for this diksa may be that it was set up to popularize 
the Vaikhanasa community against a Pancaratra community of growing 
influence in towns. We saw already (see §2 supra) that the texts of the 
Vaikhanasagama commonly declare that the Pancaratra cult is meant for 
the search of release only and is not suitable for cities and villages. 
There are historical instances of the hostility between the two sects and 
of their fight to control the cult in Vaisnava temples of South India. 
Both Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra texts reflect this fight when they evoke 
the expiation to be practised when a temple was previously in the hands 
of the adverse sect. 31 

Apart from the problems linked with a Vaikhanasa diksa y another set 
of questions concern the Bhagavata-s. These are not mentioned in texts 
like VK or JK. They are mentioned as a sub-group of the Pancaratra 
tradition in several other Vaikhanasa texts. They form a separate group 
and an autonomous tradition in AS. As the AS is probably a later text, 
one would be tempted to evoke several progressive stages from the 
emergence to the entire autonomy of the Bhagavata group. But the 
definition of the bhagavata-s in the Vaikhanasa texts is not homogeneous 
enough to confirm this hypothesis. Moreover no Bhagavata book is 
mentioned. 
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The multiplicity found in the definition of the Bhagavata-s has also to 
do with the variation in the Vaikhanasa definitions of the Pancaratra 
adherents. As seen earlier, the affiliation to the Pancaratra group or to a 
Pancaratra sub-group may depend either on the adherence to a particular 
siitra , or on the social origin, or even on the airama: it is possible that 
there was not a unique Pancaratra sect but several; it may be also that 
the Bhagavata group had its specific texts which could have been later on 
included in the Pancaratra literature. 

A sect may integrate the members and the religious heritage of 
another group either because this sect is developing or because the other 
group has a diminishing social reality or for another reason. Thus we see 
that even the exclusive Vaikhanasa community attempted to integrate 
non-Vaikhanasa-s into its circles by initiation; they even claimed the 
third a&rama as Vaikhanasa and imposed the rite of nyasa-cakra from 
Vaikhanasa hands to vanaprastha- s. The identification of all vanaprastha-^ 
as so-called smarta-vaikhanasa-s was also a way to connect two meanings 
of the word vaikhanasa : vaikhanasa as hermit and vaikhanasa as the name 
of a sect. 

Thus the classification of Vaisnava sects as found in Vaikhanasagama 
brings many interesting data on the interrelation between different 
groups, and also provides new elements to solve problems like that of 
conversion in ancient Hinduism. 
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Notes 

1. For the bibliographical references of the Vaikhanasa texts, see G. Colas, Le Temple selon 
Mahci, Pondichdry, 1986, P.I.F.I. no. 71, pp. 302-303. 

2. In his Agamas and South Indian Vaisnavism (Madras, 1982), p. 112, V. Varadachari rightly 
remarks that the Anubandha Ka (= App. I) to the 1943 edition of the Samurtarcanadhikarana 
(including its chapters 3 and 4 which contain details about non-Vai$nava siddhanta-s ) does not 
appear authentically Vaikhanasa. 

3. We use the second edition (Tirupati, 1960). 

4. Edition of Igavaripajem (1927): see Colas, p. 4. 

5. JK 108, p. 199; visnos tantram: YA 51, 1-4; SA 78, 1 and sqq; KrA 27, 79 and sqq; KhA 41, 
1-2. See also VK 73, pp. 457-458; AS 13,1-4. 

6. For the distinction mukhya (or £re$tha)/gauna, see AS 13, 1-2; YA 51, 53 and sqq; KrA 27, 
80b-81a; SA 65,121b-122; 68, 25; 77,9. 

7. VK 73, p. 457; AS 13, 1; KhA 41, 1-2; KrA 27, 79-80; PA 30, 5b and 6b; SA 78, 5a; 80, 12a; 
80, 20b; etc. 

8. JK 108, p. 199; YA 51, 8a; KhA 41, 2 and sqq. 

9. It is said to be aihikamusmika or aihikamusmikaphalaprada : VK 73, p. 457; AS 13, 1; PA 30, 
6b; KrA 27, 80b. 

10. Several other texts speak more precisely of Vaisnava Brahmins: SA 65, 122b-123; YA 51, 
3a; KhA 41, 6b-7a. 

11. VK 73, p. 458; JK 108, p. 199; KhA 41, 3-4a; PA 30,8b; SA 65,121a; 78, 8; 80,15a. 

12. SA 80, 5a; JK 108, p. 199; AS 13,1 and 2; PA 30, 5b; KhA 41,1 and 2 bis; KrA 27, 80a. 

13. PA 30, 8a; VK 73, p. 457; AS 13, 2. 

14. JK 108, p. 199: KhA 41,1-3; PA 30, 7a; SA 78, 2. 

15. VK 73, p. 458; SA 78, 9; JK 108, p. 199; KhA 41,4-7; PA 30, 9b-10. 

16. See D. Smith, A descriptive bibliography of the printed texts of the Pahcaratragama, vol. 
II (Baroda, 1980), pp. 52-53; Varadachari, pp. 149-150. 

17. We understand that the Sloka 125 presents the description of the Katyayanadi followers. 

18. As quoted by Varadachari, p. 157. 

19. As edited by V. Krishnamacharya, Madras, 1969. 

20. We will not enter into the details of the definition of several terms like dlksa, nyasaca- 
kra, for lack of space; we will eventually mention the Sanskrit commentary of the editor of the 
AS, R. Bhattar Parthasarathi Krsnamacarya. 

21. AS 8,13a and 8,18b (where aukheya = vaikhanasa)] 8,15b; 8,31b. 

22. Ibid. 4, 17b-18a. The Sanskrit commentary (p. Ill) includes in this category those initiated 
by Vaikhanasa-s too and this could be supported by the insertion of the Sloka 7 in the chapter 8 
which presents this classification. However this Sloka may be an interpolation and the interpreta¬ 
tion of the commentator looks more like an attempt to adapt this division to the other classifica¬ 
tion of Vaisnava-s presented by the AS (see infra, same §5). 

23. These two texts as quoted by D. Smith I (Baroda, 1975), pp. 81 and 234-237. 

24. 19, 522-524, in the ed. of Sri Govindacarya, Srirangam, 1953. 

25. 38, 295-309, in the ed. of H.H. Sri Yatiraja Sampathkumara, Bangalore, 1934. 

26. taptamudramkanam. 

27. AS 4, 54; 8,17b-18a; 11,18. 

28. But, according to AS 9,11a, the Suddha-vaisnava- s may also wear the taptacakra. 

29. This is especially true for the hermits without wife, according to the description given in 
Vaikhdnasasmartasutra 9, 5. 

30. Compare with KrA 36, 41-42a; YA 51,36-37. 

31. VK 73, p. 458; JK 108, p. 200; KhA 41, 13 and sqq; KrA 27, 98 and sqq. Among Pancaratra 
texts, see ParameSvaraS 19, 549; ISvaraS (19, 458) and AniruddhaS (29, 16b) as quoted by D. 
Smith II, p. 104. 



The utility of Tantras in modem times 

by V.V. Dvivedi 1 


1. Tantrik literature is one of the branches of the vast tree of ancient 

Indian literature. Today we have gathered to discuss tantra-fastra , the 
content of tantrik literature. The title of this paper indicates that I am 
not going to discuss the results of my research into tantrik doctrine and 
practice. Instead, I should like to discuss the relevance of tantrik 
ideology, as I understand it, to our problem-ridden existence in today’s 

world. Human society is hopelessly fragmented by differences, differences 
of nation, race, language, religion, class, power, even dress; yet because 
of the deadly weapons now available and other scientific inventions, 
mankind needs now more than ever to live in harmony and learn toler¬ 
ance. Can tantra-Rostra supply the key to the solution of this problem? 

2. Before attempting an answer, let me determine the scope of tantrik 

literature. Most of the ancient sectarian works fall into three groups 
and, regardless of group, into four sections. Although some scholars have 
held that the Vaisnava sacred texts are called samhita , the Saiva are 

called agama, and the £akta and Buddhist are called tantra, and that 
these are separate genres, I have refuted this view in my article "Agama 
am tantraSastra" (written in Marathi). 2 Though variously called samhita, 
agama and tantra , texts of all three groups have the same structure, 
being divided into four sections: vidya, kriya, yoga and carya. It is thus 
easy to see, even when they use other terms for those sections, that all 
the texts belong to a single overarching genre. This genre I should like 
to call the tantra-Sastra in its wider sense. Thus the Vaisnava agama of 
the Pancaratra, Vaikhanasa and Bhagavata sects; the Saiva agama of 
PaSupata, Siddhanta, Kalamukha, Kapalika, Kaula, Pratyabhijna, Vlra^aiva, 
etc. sects; the agama of the Saktas, teaching various vidya and rituals; 

the Buddhist agama divided into four groups: kriya, carya, yoga and 
anuttara ; the Jaina agama teaching the ritual worship of such deities as 
Padmavati - all these sacred texts are to be included in the genre called 
tantra-fastra. 

3. It is well known that tantra-Sastra is vast. Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar 3 and 
Dr. Hemcandra Raichowdhury 4 have established the antiquity of the 
Pancaratra and PaSupata sects. In the ancient Buddhist literature there 
are descriptions of Pancaratra and Pa&ipata rituals. 5 The Satapatha 
Brahmana (13,6,1) describes the Pancaratra sattra. The ekayana vidya 
mentioned by the Chandogya Upanisad (7,1,2) is indeed another name of 
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the Pancaratra agama. The Mahabharata in its Ndrayaniya section clearly 
says: "O sage-king, Samkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, the Vedas and Pa£upata 
are to be regarded as knowledges belonging to various (religious) disci¬ 
plines". In the same place (349, 65-8) it says that Kapila was the teacher 
of Samkhya, Hiranyagarbha of Yoga, Apantaratamas of the Vedas, Sri- 
kantha of Pa&ipata and God Himself of Pancaratra. Elsewhere it is said: 
"Samkhya, Yoga, Pahcaratra, the Vedas and PaSupata - the views of these 
are self-evident and not to be refuted by reasoning". The same Naraya¬ 
niya section of the Mahabharata (12, 336, lOf) describes King Vasu 
Uparicara worshipping Narayana with non-violent sacrifice in accord with 
Pancaratra ideology. The worship of Vasudeva is mentioned in very old 
inscriptions and in texts like Panini, 6 and historians have accepted that 
this worship belonged to Pahcaratra religion. Both Black and White 
Yajurvedas , in the Satarudriya chapter, 7 describe the glory of Rudra. Here 
Rudra is said to be worshipped also by burglars, thieves, §udra and 

degraded Siidra. In the Samhita and Aranyaka of the Black Yajurveda 8 the 
five forms of Rudra, viz. Aghora, Vamadeva, etc., are mentioned, and so 
are some of the rituals associated with him, such as smearing ash. These 
descriptions are very like those given by the author of the Pahipata 
Sutra. This is confirmed by the statement in the Mahabharata that 

Srlkantha was the first teacher of the PaSupata sect. 

4. Thus we can say that the Paiupata and Pancaratra sects respectively 

form the foundations of all later Saiva and Vaisnava sects. Even before 
the rise of the Buddhist and Jain religions, these two early sects intro¬ 

duced reformation to the Vedic religion. But, unlike the Buddhists and 
Jains, they accepted the authority of the Vedas. Here again one may 

mention the example of Vasu Uparicara. This worshipper of Narayana 
mastered the art of flying, but he lost it the moment he supported the 
practice of killing in sacrifice (Mbh. 12,337,1-17). 

5. The sacred texts of the Pancaratra and PaSupata sects are known as 
the agama literature. This literature not only reformed Vedic religion but 
in due course Buddhism as well. Mahayana Buddhism came into existence 
through the influence of agama. Indeed its religious arts - sculpture, 
architecture, painting, music, etc. - were greatly influenced by the 
agama. Usually agama-Sastra is divided into four sections: vidya, kriya, 
yoga, carya. The vidyd section usually contains discussions on doctrine 
and metaphysics, the kriya and carya sections, wherever relevant, discuss 
the arts, and the yoga section describes yogic practices. All later tantra 
of the Saivas, Saktas, Buddhists etc. developed the basic tenets of the 
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agama-Sastra. In fact, the terms agama-Sdstra and tantra-Sastra are 
really synonymous. 

6. Dr. Ramakrsna Gopala Bhandarkar presented in his book, besides the 
tenets of the Vaisnavas and Saivas, the tenets of the Saktas, the Ganapa- 
tyas, the Sauras and the Skandas. After him, although scholars were busy 
studying the agama and t antra of Vaisnavas, Saivas, Saktas and Buddhists 
separately, for a long time none of them appeared to be aware of the 
similarities between these tantrik sects. But scholars are now aware of 
the fact that recently the Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj has 
started a comparative study of the entire agama and tantra-Sastra. 

7. In ancient Vedic religion the caste system and the practice of killing 
animals in sacrifice were strong. These were resisted in the Upanisads 
and in the literature of Tantriks, Buddhists and Jains. As time passed, the 
Upanisadic doctrines were incorporated in Vedic literature as the "know¬ 
ledge section" (jnana-kanda ). The Buddhists and Jains questioned the 
validity of the Vedic tradition. The tantrik tradition followed a middle 
course between these two extremes. From the time of the Mahdbharata 
down to the time of Puspadanta, author of the Mahimnah Stotra , Indian 
literature considered the Vedas, the Samkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra and 
PaSupata traditions to be of equal value. 9 A synthesis of all these 
traditions is to be found in the Ramayana, Mahabharata, Bhagavad&ta and 
Puranas. The authors of the late digests (nibandha) of the dharma-Sdstra 
accepted the authority of the tantra-Sastra along with that of the Vedas, 
the Manu-smrti , etc.. In Buddhism and Jainism there evolved a tradition 
of meditation and ritual worship which closely resembled the practices of 
the 3aiva, £akta and Vaisnava traditions. In all these sectarian religions 
the fundamental tenets are the same. In fact, Indiem culture as we see it 
today shows more tantrik than Vedic influence. 

8. Tantra-sastra is a distinct tradition in ancient Indian culture. Scholars 
hold that its origin goes back to prehistoric times. Its ancient form can 
be found in the Atharva Veda and Yajur Veda. There are statements in 
Vedic literature like "The letter a is indeed all speech" (Aitareya Aranya- 
ka 2,3,6) and "A is brahman " (ibid. 2,3,8) which remind one of the 
concept of mdtrka , which came to be so much expanded in the tantra of 
the Saivas, Saktas and Buddhists. Scholars have already proved that Vedic 
literature mentions tenets of £aiva and Vaisnava sects. But instead of 
calling them Saiva and Vaisnava sects, the scholars should have referred 
to them as Pasupata and Pancaratra respectively, because the names Saiva 
and Vaisnava emerged at a much later date under the influence of the 
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Puranas. The latter show no original development of ideas; they rather 
put forward a grand synthesis of all the best tenets of the Vedas, the 
Yoga, Samkhya, Pancaratra, PaSupata, Buddhists and Jains on the one hand 
and of the doctrines of the contemporary Sakta, Saura, Ganapatya and 
Skanda sects on the other. The foremost aim of the Puranas was to 
harmonize different sects and doctrines. It is only through analytical 
study of the Puranas that one can show the historical development of 
Indian religions and culture. Not only the Puranas but also the sectarian 
Upanisads should be studied in the same analytical way. In these texts 
one can witness attempts to synthesize new religious currents as they 
welled up at various times and to accommodate them within the structure 
of traditional religion. This state of affairs has indeed been pointed out 
by the Dutch scholar Professor Jan Gonda. 

9. Every person who is initiated into tantrik religion has the right to 
worship God according to the tantrik system. In this religion there exist 
no barriers created by such things as caste. From this point of view, one 
may say that the Chandogya Upanisad too had a strong sense of human 
equality. The stories of Satyakama Jabala (4,4), Mahldhara Aitareya (3,16) 
and Raikva Janafruti (4,1-2) support this tantrik doctrine. The discussion 
between Devaklputra and Ghora Angirasa in this text also reminds one of 
Pancaratra doctrines. I have mentioned above that the ekayana vidya 
mentioned in this text (7,1,2) is a synonym for Pancaratra. The dhruva 
smrti (steadfast recollection) described in the same text is a term later 
used by Ramanuja in his Vedanta to describe the nature of bhakti 
(devotion) and prapatti (self-surrender). Again, scholars have agreed that 
the Bhagavadgita is strongly influenced by the Pancaratra. 10 It states 
(5,8): "The learned are impartial towards a brahmana who is educated and 
modest, a cow, an elephant, a dog or an outcaste". It also declares (9,32): 
"Women, vaitya, iudra - even these are entitled to salvation". 

Lakuli^a, the last of the twenty-eight founding teachers of the 
LakulISa-PaSupata sect, is held by scholars to be a historical person who 
flourished in the 2nd century AD at the place called Kayavarohana 
TIrtha. 11 He asserted that all gods are encompassed within one’s body 
(sarvadevamayah kayah, TA 15, 604). His was the original concept on 
which all later statements of the identity between microcosm and 
macrocosm have been based. There is indeed a special tantrik ritual, 
performed mentally, which achieves this identity. All branches of the 
agama and tantra literature mentioned above accept these tenets of the 
Bhagavadgita and of LakulISa. 
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10. All agama and tantra fastra agree that internal, mental purity is 
superior to external purity. The above-mentioned mental, internal rituals 
are performed to control human passions such as attachment, hatred, 
greed, delusion, sexual desire and anger. The process of these mental 
rites is revealed in the works of £ivananda, Amrtananda, Bhaskararaya, 
etc., and in such texts as Subhagodayavasand, Saubhagyahrdaya-stotra, 
Cidvilasa, Varivasyarahasya, Vijnanabhairava and Samketapaddhati. The 
Buddhist tantra too prescribe the same mental rituals in the form of their 
seven types of anuttara puja: confession of one’s faults, empathizing 
with other people's merit, transferring one’s merit, taking refuge in the 
three jewels, dedicating one’s life, asking for instruction, arousing the 
thought of enlightenment. Moreover, development of the four holy mental 
states (< catur-brahma-vihara-bhavana ), purification of the nature of all 
phenomena (sarva-dh arm a-prakrti-pari£u ddhata ) and meditation on the 
inessentiality of all phenomena (sarva-dharma-tonyata-bhavana) are parts 
of the mental ritual. The Yogasiitra of Patahjali explains that the four 
holy mental states described in the Buddhist tantra are "calming the mind 
by the development of kindness, compassion, sympathetic joy and equa¬ 
nimity towards pleasure and pain, merit and demerit" (1,33): this is 
stated to be the primary means of attaining such tranquillity. The Jaina 
teacher Umasvamin teaches the same thing in his Tattvarthasutra (7,11). 
There is a Pafupata sutra (5, 27) about purification of speech. Who would 
not want to acquire purity of speech and thought? 

11. Abhinavagupta showed his broadminded acceptance of all ancient 
religious traditions in his definition of the term agama : "Agama means 
well-known religious teachings or discourse" ( TA 35, 1-2); "The word 
’well-known' means a harmonious knowledge derived from verbal sources" 
(35,19). Elsewhere he says: " Agama consists of verbal communication. The 
blessed Ananta said that (religious) teaching is given through the medium 
of speech, which communicates the teacher’s personally experienced truth" 
(IPW 3). He further said: "This idea of truth becomes revealed to a 
particular person and thus becomes communicated to the public through 
him and thus is labelled with his name. But actually the truth has nothing 
to do with a specific person, in the sense of his having discovered 
something new. There is no one fixed person called the Buddha. When the 
idea of the momentariness of all phenomena dawned in the mind of 
somebody through long practice of meditative concentration on the 
meaning of the truth, he was called the Buddha. But he himself must have 
received this idea from his teacher, a previous Buddha. And the line must 
thus go back to God Himself as the primal teacher, because all reflection 
(vimarfa) rests in God. Similarly, Kapila was only the recipient of the 
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revelation of the twenty-four categories. Therefore all textual religious 
traditions are eternal" ( IPW,\ 3, pp.89-104). "Hence Varahamihira has said 
that all deities worshipped by various peoples are the same. The Bhaga- 
vatas worship Visnu, Maghas the Sun, ash-besmeared brahmana 3ambhu, 
those who know about the circle of Mothers worship the Mothers, and 
the brahmana Brahma. The Sakyas worship the Buddha embodied for the 
benefit of all beings, the naked (Jain ascetics) worship the Arhats. All 
should worship their own deity with their own ritual" (ibid.). Thus one 
should have no doubt that all sacred texts of all religions fall into the 
category of agama, and all truly inspired teachers of those religions are 
to be accepted as authorities. 

12. In the Buddhist and the £akta tantra one comes across such state¬ 
ments as "Therefore atman is indeed God" 12 and "It is said that it is 
one’s own self which is called the Goddess Lalita in her cosmic form". 13 
Advayavajra asserted, "Light is indeed God". 14 In the philosophy of 
pratyabhijha , the self is said to be both light and reflection. For example, 
the following statements assert the meaning of light to be knowledge, 
awareness, experience, etc.: 

PrakaSalaksanah svatma ... sa eva hi ahambhavdtmd vimarSah. 
PrakaSarupata jhanam . Tatraiva svatantryatma vimarfah kriya. 
Vimartab cantahkrtaprakaSa iti vimarSa eva paravasthayam 
jhdnakriye ... Sarvatha tu vimaria eva jhanam. IPW 1, pp. 
423-4. 

Prakata eva samvidam paramarthah. IPW 2, p. 433. 

Iha bhavanam sattvam asattvam va vyavatisthamanam samvidvi- 
Srantim antarena nopapadyate. SamvidviSranta hi bhavah 
prakdSamana bhavanti ... prakd&a eva samvid yatah. IPW 1, pp. 

4-5. 

Prakafasvatantryam iha bodhasamvedanadiSabdavacyam. IPW 1, 

p. 82. 

Tantrdloka 1,52 says that Siva is essentially light. That the self is God is 
strongly affirmed at MMP p. 119 and in the following quotation: 

Sa (devata) ca yuktiparyalocanayam svatmasamvitsphurattama- 
trasvarupeti prakaSa eva vi&vopasya devata. MMP pp. 4-5. 

I think neither the Carvakas (Indian materialists) nor modern scientists 
would object to this gloss on the highest reality. 

13. Saiva, Sakta and Buddhist tantra accept the idea that in this one life 
one may attain salvation. His Holiness Avadhutasiddha said that salvation 
can be attained in one life (Bhaktistotra verse 30). The same can be 
found in Guhyasiddhi 4,58 and 5,6; in the Sivadharma and Sivadharmottara ; 
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in Candamaharosanatantra 6, 159. The Muslims, Christians and some other 
religious groups do not believe in the theory of transmigration. For them 
these tantrik statements describing salvation in one life can be more 
acceptable than otherwise. 

14. In the pratyabhijha system, Bhatta Utpala introduced monism in 

place of dualism (IPW 3, p.405) and thus did a great service to the 
Saivas. He also innovated in his theory of brahman , putting mdyafakti in 
the place of avidya. His view of the non-duality of consciousness means 
that the self is God. He thus showed an easy way to remove suffering. 
Similarly, even today one should rely on teachings of agama and tantra to 
revise one’s notions of purity and impurity, religious injunctions and 
prohibitions, and the problems of caste barriers to create unity among all 
peoples. 

15. MMP p.145 and Yoginihrdayadipika are texts which corroborate the 

view that the evils of caste discrimination are the major source of pain. 
Abhinavagupta, quoting two trika verses, briefly referred to a religious 

practice called astavidha samata , 15 The Saktisamgama Tantra slightly 
elaborates on this practice. It says that the samatastaka mdrga is to 
practice eight types of non-discrimination: towards all created beings, all 
vocations, all viewpoints, all things, all stages, all ovalli , all deities and 

all castes (2. 18f.). The followers on this path meditate on these eight 

forms of non-discrimination. The hindrances to this path are collectively 
called pasa or agraha. The Tantrdloka (15,595-6) enumerates the dgraha as 
craving generated by caste, education, lineage, culture, physique, country, 
qualities and wealth. The Kulamava Tantra (13,90) enumerates the eight 
pa$a as hatred, fear, doubt, embarrassment, disgust, lineage, caste and 
character. Moreover, the MMP (p.145) and the Yoginihrdaya Tantra (1,72) 
enumerate the same eight pafa, and thus the Vedic caste discrimination is 
thoroughly undermined. 

16. Abhinavagupta draws on the authority of texts from the Moksa- 
dharma, Mukuta Samhita, Svacchanda Tantra etc. in arguing against caste 
discrimination. Ksemaraja describes the Bhairava Tantras as rescuers from 
caste discrimination ( SvU 2, 136). MaheSvarananda too says that on the 
authority of the agama and on the strength of one’s own conviction one 
should abandon all differentiation between castes. Moreover, the notion of 
difference creates fear. Non-dualism teaches that all evils are caused by 
discrimination ( vikalpa ). The idea of difference leads to spiritual isolation. 
This produces selfishness, doubt, fear and greed as well as hatred. The 
absence of these base emotions facilitates friendliness and compassion 
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towards all fellow beings and brings internal peace and harmony. The 
agama and tantra discuss all the religious injunctions and prohibitions 
just to remove the doubts and fears of their followers. 

17. Mahesvarananda argued the futility of sastrik injunctions and 
prohibitions by saying that the injunction to perform the sandhya rite 
and the prohibition on eating the meat of an animal killed by a poisonous 
weapon cannot be held to be universal laws, since there can always be 
people who do just the opposite. This proves that the act of following a 
Sastrik precept depends largely on personal choice. Hence it is choice 
that should be one’s main guide for personal behaviour. As his authorities 
he quotes the SamvitprakaSa and the Samvidullasa. The former says that 
one should regard as prohibited those acts which it is possible to avoid 
and regard as enjoined those acts which it is impossible to avoid. The 
latter text says that for all injunction and prohibition the only authority 
is 6iva, since he can cancel all Sastrik injunctions (MMP pp.21-2). 
Abhinavagupta upheld the same view at Tantrasara pp.31-2: though food 
may be marked as pure and impure by Sastrik injunction, those are not 
essential qualities of the objects; the ascribed characteristics are simply 
imaginary and one should not torment oneself with these matters. 
Naturally the Buddhist tantra treat these matters in the same way. 

18. Tantra teaches us that sound reasoning and one’s own understanding 
should be able to decide all such matters. Taking Malinivijaya Tantra 
17,18 as his proof, Abhinavagupta declares (TA 4,15) that reasoning is the 
best part of yoga. For him the expressions "sound reasoning" and 
"personal judgment" mean that one’s judgment should be developed 
through the teaching of one’s guru and the study of Sastra\ but for a 
fully developed religious scholar his own capacity for reason and under¬ 
standing should be the best guide. The Mukuta Samhita also states that 
in all matters of decision the only means is one’s own enlightened 
reasoning. The Yogavasistha (NP 41,15) advises that enlightenment comes 
not from the teaching of the fastra, nor from the guru's admonition, but 
is achieved by the self through knowledge. 

19. Quoting the MahanayaprakaJa , Mahesvarananda remarks (MMP p.116): 
"Often people are greedy for sex, for alcohol and for meat". Valmiki’s 
Ramayana says (3,103,30): "The food (anna) which is consumed by the 
human being is also consumed by his gods". Let ordinary people who 
worship food (material comfort) seek satisfaction in the use of alcohol, 
meat and sex if that pleases their soul - which is essentially God. But 
others, on the authority of Manu 5,56, should understand that renuncia- 
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tion effects great results, i.e., salvation. It is desirable that people should 
follow the doctrine of non-duality of the pratyabhijM system and so try 
to realize that the individual self is identical with the cosmic self. We, 
the students of tantra-Sastra , would like to suggest that in our practices 
we should to some extent mitigate the stringent laws of caste prohibition 
laid down by the Vedic religion. At the same time we should differentiate 
the truly yogic components of tantrik ritual from the practices known as 

the three (words beginning with) m (the meat and wine consumed as 

ritual food and the ritual use of sexual intercourse) when we practise the 
tantrik religion. We should learn to hold mental worship as of greater 
value than external worship, and gradually merge our self-centred view of 
the world into a realization of our oneness with the cosmic Self. To my 
mind this is where tantra is applicable in modem times. 

20. To conclude, I should like to make a few observations. It is of great 
importance that we, mankind, considering all these matters, should learn 
that each people, while following the religion and culture of their country 

and community, should also learn to live in harmony and mutual under¬ 

standing conducive to the formation of a global culture. First of all, 
while they are still under the impression that the world of differentiation 
is real, people should try to live up to the Upanisadic dictum and respect 
each other by considering everyone to be a god. When by regular practice 
people have rid themselves of the mental deficiencies of doubt and 
mistrust, they should follow the above-mentioned path of non-dualism by 
consciously practising vifvahamta , i.e., considering oneself one with the 
cosmos. This is the only way to ensure the success of such institutions as 
the United Nations Organization. In this way at least political unity may 
be achieved worldwide. This would lead to the idea of citizenship of the 
world rather than of individual nations. This will also abolish the 
inequality of status which exists in today's politics. 

It is a fact that, despite differences of tradition caused by differences 
of place and time, human speculative power is everywhere the same. This 
is borne out by the remarkable similarity between ancient Greek and 
Indian philosophical thought. In fact, all world literature ancient and 
modem has a remarkable similarity. Therefore when studying world 
literature one should try to rise above the differences caused by place 
and religion and try to assess the history of human progress as a whole 
over time. On a small scale this can be done in assessing the progress of 
culture in India. Here, throughout the ages and over vast regions, 
developed various religious traditions - Vedic, Buddhist, Jain, etc.. But 
their literature contains an amazing similarity of speculative thought. 
Instead of seeing this unity of thought, scholars tend to study the 
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sources piecemeal and by this thoroughly misguided process derive a 
narrow and fragmented view of Indian religion. It is preferable to 
undermine one’s own religious dogmatism and one’s worries about the 
hereafter, and to pay attention to matters which pertain to the here and 
now, and to the whole of mankind. Only thus can pan-human culture 
flourish and lead to the unity of all, even in the face of the diversity 
caused by kingdoms, nations, language, race, religion and organization. 
Let there be unity amongst all nations of the world, and let the people 
of the West be in the vanguard of progress towards it! 
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The Atman as charioteer 

Treatment of a Vedic allegory in the Kulalikamnaya 

Teun Goudriaan 

"It's turned wery dark, sir. Is there any light a-comin?" 

"It is coming fast, Jo." 

Fast. The cart is shaken all to pieces, and the rugged road is very near 
its end. 


(Charles Dickens, Bleak House , Oxford U.P. ed. 1948, 

repr. 1978, p. 649) 

Although it is well known that Tantrism and Vedism have some mutual 
connections, 1 little systematic study has been made of particular Vedic 
reminiscences in early Tantric literature. One of these, concerning the 
Atman, shall be treated below in a preliminary way. At this juncture, a 
threefold limitation imposes itself: firstly, the philosophical and ter¬ 
minological implications of the vexed problem of the Atman cannot be 
sufficiently grasped in the present limited scope; secondly, the literary 
background of the imagery remains insufficiently clear, while more 
relevant instances might turn up afterwards; and thirdly, the Tantric 
evidence discussed here is essentially confined to only one fragment from 
the Kulalikamnaya which is mystifying to a considerable degree. 

The exact nature of the relation between the Atman as the eternal, 
unchangeable and, in its pure state, unattached Self on the one hand, 
and man’s bound state in the round of existences on the other, has been 
elaborated in different ways in the philosophical and religious traditions 
of ancient Hinduism. In the present context, we concentrate on a popular, 
allegorical presentation of this relation in, philosophically spoken, 
marginal surroundings. 

The superior position of the Self is metaphorically expressed in 
various ways. Thus, the Atman is said to encompass the senses as the sun 
its rays (MaitrUp 6,31; Mbh. 12,197,14), or to govern and coordinate 
them like a king his executives (Mbh. 12,195,10). The most famous 
representation of this position of the Atman is without doubt the simile 
of the chariot and its owner or charioteer. We shall try to point out how 
the author of the Kulalikamnaya conceived of this simile, several instan¬ 
ces of which may have been known to him, and tried to present a new 
and original teaching on the base of this time-honoured exemplum. 

We shall first give a survey of a few important sources from the 
Upanisads and the Mahabharata. 
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a. Katha Upanisad 1,3,3-6. 2 This famous passage may be paraphrased as 
follows: the owner of the chariot (ratha) is the Atman, his chariot is the 
body; the charioteer is Intelligence (i buddhi ), Mind is the reins; the horses 
are the senses, the distances covered by them are the objects of sense. 
The Atman is the enjoyer of (the body) provided with senses and mind. 3 
Whoever unwisely does not discipline his mind, that man's senses are 
beyond control, as ill-trained horses are for a charioteer. For the wise 
man, the reverse is true. At the end, the text states that the unwise man 
falls short of his destination and is caught in Samsara, while the man of 
wisdom reaches his goal: Vi$nu’s supreme abode (vs. 9), at the end of his 
journey (« adhvanah param). The latter expression shows that the "owner of 
the chariot" is a traveller, not a chariot-fighter, as is also suggested by 
Sankara in his commentary to this place. 4 The owner is a mere onlooker, 
who leaves all the details of the driving and technical provisions (includ¬ 
ing training and grooming of the horses) to his charioteer. It is suggested 
that the road is the present life - the sum of the objects of sense which 
are the horses' gocarah - ; the theory of rebirth is not an integral part 
of the imagery. 

b. Svetdfvatara Upanisad 2,9 contains a short allusion to the same image 
in a yogic context, presumably implying a comparison of the senses to ill- 
trained horses. 5 The yogin should regulate his breath and diligently hold 
his mind in check like a chariot ( vaha ). No further comparisons are 
made. The mind, not the body, is equated with the chariot; as already 
mentioned, the equation senses-horses is not made explicit. However 
short, the occurrence of the simile in this Upani§ad shows that it was 
also known in an early Saiva milieu. 

c. Maitrayaniya Upanisad 2,6 obviously contains a development of the 
imagery of the KathUp as treated above; the body (not the mind) being 
again compared to a chariot ( ratham ). 6 We quote Van Buitenen’s transla¬ 
tion: "These orifices are the sensory faculties. They are his reins. The 
motorial faculties are his horses. The body is the chariot. The will 
( j manas , T.G.) is the driver. The prakrti is the goad". 7 Here, the metaphor 
is extended further, the most interesting innovation being that the senses 
are distinguished, in keeping with the development of Samkhya theoretiza- 
tion, in senses of cognition, buddhindriyani (Van Buitenen: "sensory 
faculties") and of action (karmendriyani). Only the latter are compared to 
horses; the former, being hierarchically superior, to reins. This time, 
mind is promoted to the position of charioteer (niyantar) and Nature 
(prakrti) is introduced as the goad (pratoda ), presumably because in the 
shape of the three primordial strands (guna ) she always impels the 
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senses to action. It is further said in the Upanisad that the body, which 
is "like a potter's wheel impelled by the potter" is furnished with a basis 
"so that it has intelligence", 8 while He (the Self) sets it into motion. 

d. MaitrUp 4,4. On this place in the same Upanisad, which is considered 

as interpolated by Van Buitenen, 9 "being made a chariot" (rathita) is a 
characteristic of Samsaric existence, from which one should release 

oneself in order to obtain intimate co-existence (sayujyam, Van Buitenen: 
"union") with the (Universal) Self. For rathita , "being furnished with a 
chariot" (Monier Williams) is in my opinion to be preferred. 

e. In Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 4,3,35, the situation is different: 10 "just 
as a cart (anas), being heavily loaded, goes on creaking, 11 in the same 
way this Corporeal Self, being mounted by the Intelligent Self, goes on 
creaking, at the moment of breathing one’s last". The imagery belongs to 
the same sphere as in the preceding examples, but there are differences, 
three of which deserve special mention: 

1. The vehicle is not a chariot (ratha), but a cart destined for 

carrying freight. 

2. Two Selves are distinguished, the Intelligent (prajha) and the 

Corporeal (Sarira). The latter is mounted by the former, or rather loaded 
with it. 

3. The metaphor is allegorized by the addition of a dynamic element: 

the cart creaks and perhaps succumbs at the moment of death. One might 
argue that Corporeal Self and body are different (although intimately 

connected) because the former is said only to creak while the body is 
destroyed in the process of dying. The Corporeal Self might be loaded 
again, thus continuing its existence through another (part of the) journey. 

f. At first sight, the body itself seems to have been expressly compared 
to a freight carriage in MaitrUp 2,3 (Van Buitenen, p. 99), where the 
Valakhilyas instruct Prajapati on its nature: "Reverend Sir, this body is 
devoid of consciousness like a cart (Sakatam); whose greatness in this, 
that it is furnished with a basis, as if it were conscious? Who sets it into 
motion? ,..". 12 This situation is, however, to be connected directly with 
MaitrUp 2,6 discussed above. The reader can hardly escape the idea that 
for the author of this Upanisad, ratha and Sakata were synonyms. 

g. Chagaleya Upanisad , par. 6-7. 13 In this minor Upanisad written in 
pseudo-Vedic language, we fmd another variety, rather circumstantially 
expressed, of the cart imagery. The instructors, a group of child-sages, 
impart spiritual illumination to their pupils by showing them a vision of 
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"the chariot-course of a creaking chariot". 14 This chariot is compared to 
a horse from Balkh which advances fast, galloping and throwing its hoofs 
upward. The function of the chariot is to conduct its driver (yantar , = 
niyantar , cf. Mbh. 11,7,15) to his destination, just as the horse conducts 

a king or aristocrat to his destination. However, as soon as the driver, 

here called taksan "mechanic", having arrived, descends and goes his way, 
the cart is seen to fall asunder. 15 The vision is explained as follows: the 
impeller (pracodayitar ), who might be or not be the same as the driver, 
is the Atman; the horses which draw the chariot are the senses, various 
parts of the chariot are parts of the body and therefore, by implication, 
the chariot is the body. Karman (not Prakrti) is the goad, and - a 

novelty - speech is the grinding ( kvananam ) of the chariot. As in the 
BrhAUp, the Self who impels the chariot is called the Intelligent Self 
without whose presence the body disintegrates or is eaten by animals. 16 

The passage is secondary, yet claims some degree of originality. To 
the chariot imagery, it adds the element of speech, and the detailed 
equation of the parts of the body and of the chariot, which reminds of 
Nagasena’s exposition to King Milinda in the Milindapanha. The most 
intriguing feature is, that of the two selves mentioned in BrhAUp, only 
the Intelligent Self reappears in the ChagUp. There might be two 

alternative explanations for this: 

1. The Corporeal Self is silently understood and has in that case to be 
equated to the driver of the chariot. 

2. No Corporeal Self is recognized apart from the Intelligent Self. In 
this case, the words pracodayitar "impeller" and yantar "driver" have 
synonymous functions, and the Self acts as charioteer. As we saw, also 
the taksan may be identical with the driver. The easiest solution would 
therefore be to identify all three functionaries, assuming a unique Self. 

h. The image of the ridden horse recurs in Dhammapada 322: "Praisewor¬ 
thy are well-trained ... horses of Sindh ..., but even more praiseworthy is 
one who has subdued himself'. 17 On several places, the Dhammapada gives 
evidence of the imagery of chariot and horses: 94 (the wise man controls 
his senses like a charioteer, sarathi , his horses); 151 and 171 (the body 
grows old, just as even beautiful royal chariots wither away); 159d (one’s 
self is difficult to subdue); 222 (hold your wrath in check as a real 
charioteer his chariot); 143 (hold on like a noble steed). Nowhere in the 
Dhammapada do we find that the Self, or rather oneself (atta) acts as 
owner, overseer or charioteer of the chariot. 

Reviewing the Upanisadic sources and the Dhammapada, one can 
distinguish four themes, the first of which is by far the most important: 
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1) The body is a chariot, the Self is the owner (perhaps originally the 
chariot-fighter), the senses are the horses; the Self is assisted by 
Intelligence or another superior aspect of the personality as charioteer 
(KathUp; MaitrUp 2,6; ChagUp?). 

Two subsidiary applications of this image occur: la) ethical: be a good 
charioteer (Dhp. 94, 222). 18 This should of course be seen against the 
background of the Buddhist non-Atman doctrine, or rather, of the absence 
of doctrinal implications in the original exhortative stage of a "pre- 
Dhammapada". 19 lb) soteriological: driving a chariot is the image of 
Samsara of which one should get rid (MaitrUp 4,4). 

2) The body is a freight-cart which groans during or at the end of its 

journey. The Self is its driver (BrhAUp; reminiscence in MaitrUp 2,3; 

ChagUp). 

3) The body or psycho-physical organism should be a well-trained 
ridehorse (Dhp. 143, 222; ChagUp). 

4) A more distant theme is the comparison of life to a journey, as in 
Dhp. 237. The idea is implied also in theme 1), e.g. in KathUp. 

There are a few allusions to the same image in the Mahabharata. In 
the first place, one is of course reminded of the famous setting of the 
Bhagavadgita, where the Supreme Self - Krsna - acts as charioteer to 

Arjuna, who may be considered as the Individual Self; thus creating as it 
were a reversal of roles compared to the situation in the BrhAUp and the 
KathUp. We shall not try to integrate the BhGIta theme into our enquiry, 
because the battle motif so prominent in that text does not play a 
significant role in the other versions, while no allegorical explanation of 
the setting is offered by the Gita itself. 

More relevant are a few text-places from the eleventh and twelfth 
parvans of the Mbh. In the seventh chapter of the Striparvan, Dhrtaras- 
tra asks for more instruction about the Samsara. In his answer, Vidura 
compares it to a protracted journey ( adhvan ) through a wilderness during 
which a man, compelled by fatigue, takes periods of rest during the 
nights (this implies an equation of life and day); as these intervals, one 
should consider the embryonic periods (vs. 4). During his journey, the 

unfortunate traveller is threatened or maltreated by various monsters, 

representing diseases of the body and measurements of time. "The chariot 
(ratha) in which the living beings (travel) is the body, the luminous 
principle (sattva) they say to be the charioteer; the senses are said to be 
the horses, the reins are intelligence-of-action (?, karmabuddhi)" ?° 
Anyone who lets the horses go as they please will roam in Samsara, from 
which only the Self (or: oneself) can save one (vs. 18). 
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Here, we observe a close connection with KajhUp l,3,3f. (for instance, 
Mbh. 11,7,13c = KathUp 1,3,4a), but the charioteer is not Buddhi but 
Sattva, while karmabuddhi functions as the reins. This is in keeping with 
a tendency to connect Sattva, not with the three strands of inert 
Prakrti, but with the guiding, luminous Self as operating in these 
Gunas 21 Themes 1 (body-chariot) and 4 (life journey) are present, while 
the application is soteriological. In subordination to this context, the 
ethical subtheme is also elaborated in vs. 19f.: one should yoke the "three 
horses of Brahman", viz. self-restraint ( dama ), abstention ( tyaga ) and 
vigilance (apramada) to one's chariot, and hold morality (§ila) as reins in 
order to reach the world of Brahman at the end. 

Other relevant places in the Santiparvan are 238,2: the individual 
Atman ( ksetrajna ) handles the senses as a charioteer his well-trained 
horses; 22 240,14f.: the Atman becomes visible when the senses are well 
disciplined by means of Manas. It is not clear whether the mind in the 
latter instance acts as charioteer or only functions as the reins; the idea 
is not worked out in detail. 23 A more distant variant occurs in 280,1: the 
sage has the mind as his chariot, the objects of the senses as horses, and 
reins of wisdom. 24 

The preceding instances have in common that their purpose is didactic 
(although sometimes with a tinge of the mystic in it) and that their 
exposition is therefore straightforward in principle. The early Tantric 
Kulalikamnaya from the Kubjikamata, with which we shall now deal at 
last, handles the theme in a different, highly idiosyncrasic manner. 25 
There is also a mixture of popularized Ayurveda theory (the corporeal 
fluids, dosa); the whole is encadred in a strange, aberrant style, a 
language more evocative than descriptive. We shall try to follow the 
argument by means of a paraphrase of Kulalikamnaya (KMT) 25,1-25. 

In stanza 1, Kubjika (the form of Devi peculiar to the school) 
interrogates her husband Bhairava-Siva after his nature as the Five 
Atmans, their engagement ( niyoga ) and size. In his answer, Bhairava 
enumerates these five: the Para "Supreme", Parapara "Lower Supreme", 
Siddha "Perfect", Prasiddha "Going to perfection"?, and Pudgala "Indivi¬ 
dual". Their size is enormous and expressed in "millions" (koti; presumably 
millions of angulas). The Pudgala is said to measure only "forty-eight", 
but this probably also means "forty-eight kofis" (some manuscripts read 
"forty" instead of "forty-eight"). The smallest Atman would then be the 
Prasiddha (36 kotis) who is said to be kdraneSvara in 5b. 

In vs. 7f., the Pudgala is said to be mounted on the Prasiddha’s 
shoulders and to be goaded by the Siddha as charioteer. 26 "He follows the 
direction indicated to him, while the Parapara looks on; he is impelled to 
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the performance of actions under the direction of the Para". 27 The term 
karmavrttau "to the performance of actions" is not above doubt in the 
textual tradition. The ms. A reads karmabuddhau , which is in remarkable 
agreement with Mbh. 11,7,13 quoted above, where karmabuddhi is symbo¬ 
lically represented as the reins of the sense-horses. The closely related 
Satsahasrasamhita (49,32) reads karmavidhau Two mss. of the Kulali- 
kamnaya (G and T, both scribes are prone to reinterpretation) give 
karmabandhair "(being checked) by the bonds of Karman". Niyate "he is 
impelled" has a parallel in Mbh. 12,197,15, where the Internal Atman is 
impelled on the road pointed out by Karman and at the end reaches the 
fruit of Karman: a good store of merit. This Antaratman is like the sun, 
has the senses as rays (rafmi, homonym with "reins") and obtains the five 
sense-qualities. 29 

In the Kulalikamnaya, the Pudgala follows the different paths presided 
over by the three Saktis of Siva: Varna etc. On the path of Varna, he 
becomes exhausted under Nature's load (prakrtyarthabhardlasah J 30 which 
causes the cart to break and the ox (?) 31 to die. At this moment, the 
charioteer (the Siddha) is crying while the Parapara continues to look on 
impassively; the Para is not even mentioned (vs. 9). In vs. 10, the Pudgala 
is again on his way on the path of Varna and passes through rivers, 
ponds and seas. He amuses himself watching a cart race (yanakridam ca 
pafyeta ), 32 while the Siddha as charioteer continues to impel him 
forward. All this happens while he is pressed down by a preponderance of 
kapha "phlegm". In case of a preponderance of bile {pitta ), he is impelled 
on the path of Jyestha. He then passes through rows of flames; he is 
harassed by hunger and thirst and attacked by robbers. He is engaged in 
battles but also embraced and kissed by women; his country is struck by 
calamities. In short, he lives an adventurous, "fiery" life, as one might 
say, with a special share of bad experiences. 33 It seems that in the 
course of these events the charioteer is killed, 34 and this time also the 
Parapara becomes involved: he cries, while the Para is present as a 
looker-on. 

In case of preponderance of "a mixture of phlegm and bile, or of 
wind" (?), he (the Pudgala) is impelled on the path of Raudri (vs. 16). He 
now seems to fare better: he soars into the air {khecardmukhah\ or: he 
obtains a bird's face?), visits the heavens and nether worlds and watches 
strange cities and landscapes. He is admitted into the circle of the 
Yoginis, enjoying dance and song, and obtains the status of an anointed 
king with all paraphernalia. 35 Vs. 19 then contains a difficult interlude: 
the Pudgala is still on his way, oppressed by a mixture of wind and bile, 
"while the charioteer looks on and enjoys ( bhuhjate ), the Parapara". The 
text may also be interpreted as: "while he looks on as charioteer (who? 
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the Prasiddha?) and enjoys the Parapara" (several mss. reading parapa- 
ram). In case of pressure of wind (vs. 20f.), he is impelled along a long 
and difficult road, scorched or terrified by the sun; limping, he barely 
manages to struggle forward, and (at the end) he dies. 36 

Another time (21cd), the Pudgala is oppressed by a mixture of wind 
and phlegm while the Para himself is said to act as charioteer. His road 
is now blocked by serpents and other monsters who eat him or tear him 
away (22cd khadyate ... mriyate niyate 'pi va). Vs. 23f. then seem to 
contain a recapitulation: "thus the Pudgala, still mounted on the Pra¬ 
siddha, 37 and having the Siddha as charioteer, in compliance with the 
power of the Parapara, and impelled by the Para, plays (as it were) with 
the world of beings and objects". 38 

The teaching of the journey of the Five Atmans is concluded in vs. 25 
with the remark that it is "mystical" ( sarahasyam ) and can only be 
understood by those who have been initiated into the 3rimata (the 
Kubjika school). We might well take this to mind, as the passage is 
indeed very difficult to understand. First problem: is the life journey 
made by a horse-carriage, or by ox-cart or by neither of the two? No 
horse is mentioned, although the suggestion of a horse is implied in the 
word sarathi. We might imagine that the Prasiddha acts as a horse on 
whose back (but the text says: "shoulders") the Pudgala is riding. But 
what with the presence of a charioteer, this would be a strange vision 
indeed. On the other hand, an ox, or at least a bovine, is mentioned in 
vs. 9b, provided the interpretation is correct, and in vs. 20 by mss. AB 
(see n. 36). Unfortunately, as we saw above, the verse-quarter is not 
above doubt. The word Sakata (9a) suggests a freight-cart and the same 
impression is given by the various "loads" (bhara = bhara, 8b, 12a etc.) 
which metaphorically denote the corporeal constituents kapha etc. Also 
here, the Prasiddha, on whose neck the Pudgala rides, might be identical 
with the animal; but the exact relation between these two Atmans remains 
quite problematical. 

The Pudgala in his turn is impelled by the Siddha or other forms of 
the Atman as charioteer (or driver). The Para and Parapara act alterna¬ 
tively as onlooker, i.e. "owner" of the chariot; one of the two is evident¬ 
ly superfluous in the allegory. As is suggested by a few terminological 
reminiscences, the image of chariot and charioteer may have been known 
to the author of the Kulalikamnaya from the Mahabharata or the Upani- 
sads, but the better contacts seem to be with the latter. One of the most 
interesting parallels is with BrhArUp 4,3,35, where one lower form of Self 
is loaded by a higher form. The adventures of the Pudgala in the 
Kulalikamnaya remind of BrhArUp 4,3,20: atha yatrainam ghnantiva 
jinantiva ... yatra deva iva rajeva ... (21) ... yatha priyaya striya sampan- 
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svaktah ...; but this might be coincidence. Still more remarkable is 
ChandUp 8,12,3: sa (the Purusa) tatra paryeti, jaksat kridan ramamanah 
stribhir va ydnair va ... sa yatha prayogyacarane yuktah, evam evayam 
asmin Sarire prdno yuktah "he makes his round there, eating, playing, 
amusing himself with women or chariots ... just as having been yoked to 
a conveyance, in the same way this Breath has been yoked to the body". 
It would seem that the traditional image has been utilized - and dis¬ 
torted - by the author of the KMT for a visionary presentation of his 
doctrine of the fivefold Atman, the origin of which I could not yet 
detect. 

Three tendencies can be observed in this Tantric version of the image 
of the chariot. 1) The scenario, which in the earlier versions was filled 
by aspects of the human personality (Buddhi etc.) has been peopled now 
by forms of the Atman, presumably under the influence of a new mystic 
theory. The difference may partly be a question of terminology. One 
might consider the Pudgala to be the Corporeal Self, but the Prasiddha is 
perhaps a continuation of the Mind ( JcaraneSvarah , KMT 25,5, "chief of 
the senses"?) and the Siddha of Buddhi (who is likewise the charioteer in 
KathUp). The Parapara might be an intermediate Atman on a higher level, 
perhaps that of the Vijnanakevala, cf. Malinlvijaya Tantra l,22f. atma 
caturvidho jheyas, tatra vijhanakevalah H malaikayuktah ... This problem 
has to be left as it stands; I hope to return to the question of the 
pluriform Atman on another occasion. 

2) The dynamic, allegorical character of the image has been strongly 
expanded. The subjects undergo a series of adventures, the enumeration 
of which even reminds of elaborated visions like that undergone by 
Narada in the DeviBhagPur (6,27-30). By the elaboration of this device, 
the version of the KMT stands aloof from the older versions of the 
chariot allegory. 

3) As has already been remarked, the image has been further compli¬ 
cated by the introduction of the dosas as factors of delusion. It is 
clearly said in the KMT that these affect the Pudgala; he is, in fact, 
"pressed down by their load" (e.g. 25,11 kaphakrantabharo). The Pudgala 
is therefore very closely related to the body and its imperfections. As to 
the role of the dosas , one might compare Mbh. 12,209,11 tatah pafyaty 
asambaddhan vatapittakaphottaran "Then (in the dream) he sees uncon¬ 
nected (images), being chiefly (determined by) wind, bile, and phlegm ...". 

It seems that the image of the chariot is only marginal in the Kubjika 
tradition. The Satsahasra Samh., a text which very often highly elaborates 
upon the contents of the KMT, now has nothing more to add than a few 
hardly interesting textual variants. But we should not forget to mention 
the view of the author of a commentary (Tippani) to that same text. 39 He 
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distinguishes five groups of adventures which he connects with the five 
elements: earth (cf. KMT 25, vs. 8f.?), water ("he sees jaladi sarvam ", vs. 
10f.), fire (jvaladikam sarvam , cf. 12-15), wind (vs. 20f.), and sky ( kheca - 
ragamanadikam , i.e. vs. 16-18). But this seems too artificial. The occur¬ 
rence of water, fire and wind in the description of the KMT should 
rather be connected with the three bodily fluids which disturb the inner 
harmony. 
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Notes 

1. T. Goudriaan, in: Sanjukta Gupta a.o., Hindu Tantrism (Handbuch der Orientalistik, II, 7) 
Leiden a.o.: Brill, 1979, p. 15f; DJ. Hoens, in: the same, p. 90f. 

2. Text acc. to the Adyar Library ed., * DaSopanisads ', Adyar Libr. Series, 15, Madras 1935: 

3 Atmanam rathinam viddhi Sariram ratham eva tu / 
buddhim tu sarathim viddhi manah pragraham eva ca // 

4 Indriyani hayan (text: haydny) ahur, vifayams tesu gocaran / 
dtmendriyamanoyuktam bhoktety ahur manisinah // 

5 Yas fv avijhdnavan bhavaty ayuktena manasa soda / 
tasyendriyany avaSyani du$tdSva iva saratheh // 

6 Yas tu vijhdnavan bhavati yuktena manasa sada / 
tasyendriyani vaSyani sadaSva iva saratheh // 

Note the parallelism of the last two stanzas, which constitutes a yamaka of the kind well known 
from Dhammapada Iff. 

3. Or: "the enjoyer is the combination of Atman, senses and mind". 

4. "Here is a chariot imagined for the Atman, conditioned in Samsara The Upanisads, with 
Sri Sankara's Commentary, II: Katha and PraSna , trsl. S. Sitarama Sastri, publ. V.C. Seshacharri, 
Madras 1928, p. 46. 

5. The Saiva Upanisads, ed. A. Mahadeva Sastri, Madras: A.L. Ser., 9,1950, p. 189: 

Pranan prapidyeha samyuktacestah ksirte prane ndsikayocchvasita / 
duftasvayuktam iva vdham enam vidvan mono dharayetapramattah // 

6. The Maitrayaniya Upanisad, ed. JA.B. van Buitenen (with translation and commentary), The 
Hague: Mouton 1962 (Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae, VI), p. 101: buddhindriydni khanimani / 
etany asya raim ay ah / karmendriyany asya hayah / ratham Sariram / mano niyanta / prakrtimayo 
'sya pratodah. 

As Van Buitenen, p. 78, remarks, the passage may be an interpolation inspired by the occurrence 
of raSmi "ray" in the preceding sentences. 

7. Trsl. Van Buitenen, p. 128. To be precise, the text says that the goad is "made of the 
material of Prakrti". 

8. Cetanavat pratisthapitam, rather: "as if it had intelligence". 

9. Van Buitenen, p. 104, trsl. p. 131. Text: atha yaih paripumo 'bhibhuto 'yam rathitaS ca tair 
vaiva muktas tv atmann eva sayujyam bhavati. 

10. Tad yathanah susamahitam utsarjam yayat, evam evayam Sarira Qtma prdjhendtmandnvdrudha 
utsarjam yati, yatraitad urdhvoccvasi bhavati. Brhad Aranyaka Up., with Sankara’s Commentary, 
Gorakhpur ed., 2 2012 V.S., p. 1014. 

11. The translation "creaking" for utsarjam is proved by some Vedic parallels collected in V.P. 
Limaye/R.D. Vadekar, Eighteen Principal Upanisads, Poona: Vaidika Samiodhana Mandala, 1958, I, 
p. 245. 

12. MaitrUp. 2,3: bhagavah chakatam ivacetanam idam Sariram / kasya ... idrSo mahima ... yena 
... idam cetanavat pratisthapitam /pracodayitdsya kah .... 

13. Chagaleya Upanisad, ed. et trad. L. Renou, Paris 1959 ("Les Upanisad", 17). Renou’s text is 
as reconstructed by N. Tsuji, ' Ui-Volume", Tokyo 1951. 

14. Te ha grhit\>ainan patho 'bhisamiyuh / te ha samkridata eva kubarino rathacarydm avindan. 
For "creaking" as the meaning of samkridatah (Renou: "en gringant"), Renou follows Tsuji’s 
reference to Patanjali ad Pan. 1,3,21 varttika 1) samkridanti Sakatdni. 

15. Tam yaddvasdydSvams takfapohyapagad atha vyalifto ... 

16. Sa yatha pracodayitrdpojjhito nehgen na ruruvitaivam haifa prajfienatman&pojjhito na brute 
na caity api na Svasaty api puyaty api Svana upddhavanti ... 

17. Varam assatara danta djaniya ca sindhavo / 
kuhjara ca mahdnaga attadanto tathd varam // 

18. Yo ve uppatitarh kodharh ratham bhantam va dharaye (v.l. varaye) / 
tarn aham sarathim brumi rasmiggaho itaro jano II 

19. The question is discussed by V.N. Toporov, K voprosy o rekonstruktsii pervonacal'nogo 
teksta ‘Dhammapady" (On the Problem of the Reconstruction of the Original Text of the Dham¬ 
mapada), in: Istoriya i kul'tura drevney Indii, Moskva: Ak. Nauk SSSR, 1963, p. 282-305, on p. 
283, 286. 
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20. Mbh. 11,7,13 (Poona ed.): 

Ratham iariram bhutanam satt\'om ahus tu sarathim / 
indriyani hayan ahuh karmabuddhii ca rafmayah II 

21. Cf. Mbh. 12,241,1: Srjate tu gunan sattvani ksetrajhas tv anutisthati, and 12,238,9b sattve 
cittam nivefayet. 

22. Mbh. 12,238,2: 

TaiS caisa kurute karyam manahsasthair ihendriyaih / 
sudantair iva samyanta drdhaih paramavajibhih II 

23. Mbh. 12,240,15: 

Tesam (sc. indriyanam) tu manasd raimin yada samyah niyacchati / 
tada prakaSate hy atmd ... 

24. Mbh. 12,280,1: 

Manoratharatham prapya, indriyarthahayam narah / 
raSmibhir jnanasambhutair yo gacchati sa buddhiman II 

25. For the full text we refer to: The Kubjikamatatantra (Kulalikamnaya), critically edited by 
T. Goudriaan and J.A. Schotennan. Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1988, p. 458f. 

26. Prasiddhakandhararudhah siddhasarathinahatah (KMT 25,7ab). The effect is that the 
Prasiddha, being smaller, is disproportionately pressed down, a situation which reminds of 
BrhArUp 4,3,35 (above, n. 10). Instead of prasiddha-, six out of ten mss. read prasiddhah which 
might give a meaning "the Prasiddha is mounted on his shoulders". But cf. vs. 23 discussed below. 

27. KMT 25,7c-8b: 

Sa yati niyate yatra paraparaniriksanat / 
paramanusamadistah karmavrttau niydmitah II 

28. The Satsahasrasamhita is another text of the Kubjika school closely related (and presuma¬ 
bly secondary) to the Kulalikamnaya. Cf.: The Salsahasra Samhita, Chapters 1-5, ed. and trsl. by 
J.A. Schoterman. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1982 (Ph.D. Thesis Utrecht). For the present references to this 
text and its commentary ( Tippani), I am indebted to Dr. Schoterman. 

29. Mbh. 12,197,13f.: udyan hi savita yadvat ... antaratmd tatha deham dvifyendriyaraSmibhih 
prapyendriyagunan pahca ... gacchat: pranitam karmand mdrgam niyamanah ... prapnoti ... kar- 
maphalam. Perhaps the author of the KMT was familiar with this text-place. 

30. KMT 5,8d. We interpret arthabhara- as arthabhara- "load of goods", with metrical shorten¬ 
ing not uncommon in the KMT. With prakrtyakrantaSakato, 9a, cf. Sankara on BrhArUp 4,3,35: 
bharakrantah. 

31. The text is uncertain: for "break" ( bhajyate), most mss. read bhaksate or bhaksyate "is 
consumed". But in 21b, where the same expression bhajyate mriyate occurs, only one ms. gives 
the variant bhaksyate. The "ox" (gavi, loc. abs. or loc. pro nom. of a monosyllable?) is likewise 
found in only a minority of mss., others reading gati, gatih or vapi, while the $at$. gives vidhih. 

32. One should not think here of the meaning "to creak" for krid- attested above in the 
Chagaleya Up. (see n. 14). 

33. KMT 25.l3f.: 

Ksutpipdsabhibhutas tu caura grhnanti tatpathe / 
kopasangramasamrambham striyalihganacumbanam // 
rdjyopadravam etad dhi ... 

34. KMT 25,14c: sarathis tu bhavet tatra vadhyate maryate tu sah. Instead of bhavet, given by 
all mss., an emendation to bhave "in that situation" is worth considering. Elsewhere in the KMT 
we find the expression bhavisyati bhave "in future circumstances". But perhaps the interpretation 
should be that rather the Pudgala is killed (being constantly understood as the subject and 
referred to by means of sah also elsewhere, e.g. in vs. 21). 

35. KMT 25,18: 

Yoginicakrameldpam rtrtyagitaravdkulam / 
rajydbhisekam apannam chattrotksepitacamaram U 
Pada d to be interpreted as: utksepitachattracdmaram. 

36. KMT 25,20-21b: 

Atha vdtabhardkrdnto yati niyati duratah / 

santrasitas tu ravina (AB gavina, $a(s. deveii), visamah samaparvatam // 
khahjamano 'py asau yatndd bhajyate mriyate tu sah / 
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37. KMT 25,23b prasiddhaskandham dSritah. Also here, half of the mss. gives prasiddhah (see 
26), which seems impossible in this context. $ats.: prasiddhaskandhasamsthitah. 

38. Vs. 23d-24b:... paraparavaSanugah /prerito 'sau paratmana kridate sa caracaram. 

39. Satsahasrasamhitatippani, Natl. Archives of Nepal, ms. 5-4775/209, ch. 49. 



The doctrine of the §a(cakra according to the Kubjikamata 

Dory Heilijgers-Seelen 

In Tantric and yogic tradition the speculations on the symbolism of 
the human subtle body and related meditation practices have led to a 
great diversity, both in number and location, of the mystic centres 
variously called Cakra, Mandala, Adhara, Granthi, etc. They serve as the 
seat of some particular energy or power forming part of the sonic and/or 
phenomenal creation. 

These centres are found along the central axis of the subtle body. 
Their number and location depend on the underlying theoretical ideas. 
There are for example series of five, six, nine, twelve, sixteen or even 
more centres. They are often merely indicated by the corresponding part 
of the body, as for instance nab hi, hrdaya and talu, without any further 
details. 

The best known system of these centres is that of the six Cakras 
called Adhara or Muladhara, Svadhisthana, Manipura, Anahata, Vi£uddhi 
and Ajna. The acquaintance with this system is mainly based on rather 
late Sanskrit texts, such as the §atcakranirupana and the Sivasamhita. 
They supply us with detailed descriptions of the six Cakras, which 
represent the system in a developed and rather systematized form: The 
Cakras are well-defined centres localized at the base of the spine, the 
genital region, the navel, the heart, the throat and the space between the 
eyebrows. They are associated with the elements of both the sonic and 
phenomenal creation, that is, the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet and the 
ontological entities, the Tattvas. They are to be visualized as lotuses with 
a varying number of petals which depend on the number of related 
letters. The geometrical form in a special colour as well as the bija- 
mantra , both envisaged in the pericarp of the lotus, symbolize the 
principal Tattvas, namely the five gross elements and mind ( manas ). The 
Cakras have a presiding deity (Brahma, etc.) and goddess (Dakinl, etc.) 
and may be associated with various other series of six entities. 1 

An early - if not the first - representation of the concept of the six 
Cakras is found in the Kubjikamatatantra (KMT), a Hindu Sakta Tantra of 
the Kula-tradition from about the tenth century. 2 The text devotes about 
three hundred verses (chapter 11-13) to the six Cakras. It is not my 
intention to give a full description of them which would be impossible 
within the scope of this paper. Besides, many details are still unclear and 
require further research. Here I want to deal with some features which 
seem to be essential for this early representation of the Satcakra. 3 
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Firstly, the Satcakra occurs in a twofold variety. The first which is 
called the uttara or northern course, is concerned with creation and 
related to both Siva and Sakti. It is also referred to as Kulakula being 
the combination of Kula (= Sakti) ind Akula (= Siva). 4 The other one is 
called the daksina or southern course and regards destruction which is 
ascribed to Sakti only. It is therefore also defined as Kula. 5 

As they reflect the opposites of creation and destruction one might 
think that the Satcakra in uttara- and daksina- form are just each other’s 
reverse. This means, composed of the same entities, the uttara going 
downwards from Ajna to Adhara, whereas the daksina follows the order 
from Adhara to Ajna. This indeed holds good as for their order, 6 but not 
so with regard to the categories connected with the Cakras. Although 
both courses concern primarily the elements of sound-manifestation, they 
do so in a partly different way. 

The uttara-satcakra (KMT 11.16-31) seems to pertain to the successive 
stages in sound-evolution from its most transcendental stage to the 
uttered sounds. Issuing from the highest stage (para ) the first phase is 
represented by the Vi^uddhi. The Vi£uddhi is sixteenfold consisting of 
Siva and fifteen manifestations of £akti, viz. the nine subtle stages of 
sound ( unmana, s am and, vydpini, Sakti, bindu, nadanta, nada, nirodhi and 
ardhacandra) and six concepts (atman, manas, hamsa, vayu, nadi and 

pinda ). 7 The next stage being the manifestation of the totality of the 

fifty letters, is represented by the Manipura, the navel-cakra. 8 From 
there is the creation of ten kinds of "unstruck" sound, related to the 

Anahata in the heart-region. 9 Note here the inverted order of the 

Manipura and the Anahata. Thereafter follows the manifestation of many 
sounds 10 which leads in some way to the creation of the Svadhisthana in 
combination with the Adhara. 11 

It is in the daksina variety that the six Cakras occur in a better 
known sense. The main feature is now the assignment of the letters of 
the alphabet in its male form, the SabdaraSi, to the six Cakras. The idea 
behind this is the mystical identification (vyapti) of parts of the body 
with the powers of sound. The body is made the seat of these powers 
which, symbolized as deities, can be worshipped and meditated upon. 

The ViSuddhi (KMT 11.44-99ab) is formed by sixteen components 
denoting the sixteen vowels as well as sixteen concepts which partly also 
belong to the uttara-Viiuddhi. They gradually arise by agitation from the 
pure body ( visuddhatanu ) of £ambhu (11.89). The sixteen are: four 
meditative levels called Rupatlta, Rupa, Pada and Pinda, 12 the four PIthas 
Oddiyana, Jalandhara, Purnagiri and Kamarupa 13 and eight subtle stages of 
sound-manifestation, viz. manonmana/unmana, samana, vyapina, dhvani or 
nadanta , a fivefold nada} 4 nairodhika/nirodha , (ardha-)candra and 
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Aditya/Surya in the form of bindu . 15 The final one, the bindu , brings 
about the creation of the letters (11.88a). 

Although the text on the daksina-Wiiuddhi mainly concerns these 
sixteen concepts, primarily the sixteen vowels seem to be meant. 16 The 
sixteen components are associated with parts of the body which are 
located above and in the head. 17 

The Anahata (KMT 11.99cd-117; 12.1-29) is considered as an eight- 
petalled lotus situated between the throat and the belly ( kanthadhastat 
kuletasya udarordhvam avasthitam, lOOab), by which the heart-region is 
indicated. This lotus is occupied by ten male deities representing the first 
ten consonants. They are seated on the eight petals, the knot and the 
stalk of the lotus. In its centre is the deity SadaSiva. 18 The ten are 
associated with different states denoting a special activity or mental 
disposition which one (the yogin, atman or hamsa) experiences in medita¬ 
tion. 19 Abiding in the centre of the lotus one reaches a perfect state in 
which one has subdued one’s senses and anger. The Anahata is moreover 
the seat of the three gunas Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, each of which 
causes four mental conditions. 20 

The next Cakra, the Manipura (KMT 12.30-69), is formed by the deities 
who stand for the twelve consonants ta to pha. They are assigned to 
twelve parts of the body reaching from the belly to the feet, viz. the 
belly (i udara ), the right and left part of the cavity of the abdomen 
(kuksi ), the navel ( nabhi ), the right and left buttocks (i nitamba ), thighs 
(i iim ), knees (janu) and feet (pada ). 21 Meditation on the Manipura in its 
several parts gives special results. For those people who are not capable 
of this twelvefold meditation ( sadhana ) on the Manipura an alternative is 
given in the form of a yogic practice called Saktityaga. 22 

The Svadhisthana (KMT 12.70-88; 13.1-36) is described as the Liriga 
endowed with six faces ( sanmukha , 72a). The deities symbolizing the six 
consonants ba to la are appointed to these faces. 23 Other series of six 
are involved, such as the six bodily substances (tvac, etc.) and six 
Tattvas. 24 In a mythological account it is told how Visnu is installed as 
the presiding deity of diva’s Linga. Because Visnu made it his seat it is 
called Svadhisthana (... cakradharah ... linge svadhisthito yena> svddhi- 
sthanam tu tena vai, 13.1). 

The lowest Cakra, the Adhara (KMT 13.37-52), is here referred to as 
the Lingadhara (13.37b), the base of the Linga. It is also indicated as the 
womb, the Yoni, of the world being on the pedestal of the Linga (pin - 
dikopari lingasya, jagadyonir mahambike , 13.38cd). Obviously, the Adhara 
symbolizes the Yoni. 25 The Adhara is fourfold referring to the deities 
who represent the four consonants va to sa. It is also connected with the 
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four PIthas Oddiyana etc. (13.42c), the four Yugas (13.43c) and the four 
Tattvas Manas, Buddhi, Ahamkara and Prakrti (SSScomm. fol. 99A-B). 

Finally, the Ajna (KMT 13.53-86) which is related to the remaining 
consonants ha and ksa. It is the residence of Sambhu (SSScomm. fol. 99B) 
and particularly concerned with divine knowledge ( fambhava-jndna , 
13.57b) and, as its name indicates, with spiritual authority ( ajna ) which is 
twofold. The first is authority by qualification (adhikdra-djna), which 
results from knowledge and leads to guruship. The second one, authority 
by grace (prasada-ajna ), is given by the guru and leads to liberation. 26 

In its main feature, the assignment of the fifty letters in the order 
sixteen, ten, twelve, six, four and two 27 - a feature which also forms the 
connecting link between the Cakras - the present system corresponds to 
the later system with only one minor variation. In the Kubjikamatatantra 

the Anahata is related to ten and the Manipura to twelve consonants, 

whereas mostly the reverse occurs. 28 The number ten for the Anahata is 

perhaps conforming to the ten kinds of "unstruck" sound related to this 

Cakra in its uttara variety. When dealing with the Manipura, the text 
compares this Cakra with the sun and the twelvefold year and with the 
calculation of time (12.37-40ab). This may explain the number twelve for 
this Cakra. 

With regard to other aspects, from the brief outline given above it 
may be evident that the concept of a cakra is hardly pronounced here, at 
least not in the sense of the Cakras as represented in the later system. 
With the exception of the Anahata, to which I shall return, they are not 
viewed as lotuses with a particular number of petals and a special 

geometrical form visualized in their pericarp. 29 The text itself does not 

use the terms cakra or satcakra to indicate them. 30 

In this connection we may observe that the Cakras, at least in 

daksina-iorm y are not confined to those parts of the body which are 
commonly assigned to them, namely the space between the eyebrows, the 
throat, etc. Although they are associated with those places in one 
instance (KMT 11.34cd-35), when the separate Cakras are described, the 

constituents of the Cakras occupy a larger space within the body. As was 
observed before, the components of the Vi&iddhi are localized above and 
in the head; the Anahata occupies the space between the throat and the 
belly; the Manipura in its twelve parts extends from the belly to the feet 
and the Svadhisthana and the Adhara symbolize resp. the Lihga and the 
Yoni. The location of the Ajna is not indicated. At the same time 
emphasis is put on the fact that the Cakras form part of KuleSa’s body, 
referring to the central male deity. 31 

In this way almost the complete (divine) body is concerned and the 
Cakras bear evidence of the symbolism of the body as the seat of the 
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sound-elements. I may refer here to the ritual of mdtrkd-nydsa in which 
the letters are applied to parts spread all over the body. To some extent 
the locations given for the components of the Cakras agree with the 
places indicated for mdtrkd-nydsa according to KMT 17.87-93 and 24.3- 
20. 32 

Another point concerns the involved meditative practice. It is general¬ 
ly believed that the Satcakra is related to the raising of the inner cosmic 
6akti, the Kundalim, achieved by yogic exercises. From her resting-place, 
the Adhara, she is brought upwards together with the atm an along the 
central nadi y the Susumna, through the hierarchy of the Cakras until she 
reaches union with Siva in a centre situated above the six Cakras and 
called the Sahasrara. By this process the practiser absorbs gradually the 
elements of the manifested world and realizes his identity with the 
Supreme. 

The Satcakra of the Kubjikamatatantra, however, appears not to be 
related to this kind of yoga, known as Kundalim- or Layayoga. In the 
context of the six Cakras no reference is made to this Kundalim, the 
Sahasrara or the Susumna. 33 In the system of the Kubjikamatatantra 
absorption in the Absolute seems not to be the main purpose. Although 
we do fmd reference to mukti in addition to bhukti , the emphasis seems 
to be put on the latter. A great deal of the text is devoted to the results 
gained from repeated meditation on the constituents of the Cakras, that 
is, on the deities representing the sound-energies: For the Viiuddhi are 
mentioned sixteen states which are perceptible (pratyaksa ), such as a flow 
of tears and the thrilling of the hair (KMT 11.94cd-98ab). Concentration 
on the Anahata brings about different mental states (11.103-106, see note 
19). The effects of meditation on the Manipura (12.41-53ab), the Svadhi- 
sthana (13.9-28) and the Adhara (13.44-52) mainly pertain to magical and 
supernatural powers and the supremacy over various kinds of spirits like 
Bhutas, Vetalas, Guhyakas and so on. The Ajha concerns a twofold 
meditation. One consists of the application of VageSvarTs Mantra and 
results in control of speech (vagifatva, 13.61) and omniscience ( sarvajna- 
tva, 13.53d). 34 The second form of meditation is without the use of a 
Mantra ( bijavarjita y 13.116.) or any other means (sarvopayavih in a , 13.79c) 
and leads to bliss (13.77cd-86). 

Finally, I want to make a few notes on some of the Cakras. As has 
been observed before, the Anahata is the only Cakra considered as a 
lotus. Being an eight-petalled lotus which is the seat of the hamsa or 
jiva , the individual dtman who experiences various mental states when 
abiding on the petals, the Anahata reflects the traditional concept of the 
heart-lotus. Similar descriptions of this lotus, not forming part of the 
Satcakra, occur frequently in other sources as e.g. in Dhyanabindu- 
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Upanisad 94 (atmanirnaya) and the Hamsopanisad. 35 The latter mentions 
also ten kinds of "unstruck" sound. This heart-lotus might be connected 
with for instance the eight Mothers (Brahmanl, etc.) and the elements of 
the Puryastaka (the tanmatras , manas , ahamkara and buddhi)? 6 Seemingly, 
this concept prevailed in the case of the Anahata in the Kubjikamatatan- 
tra and made it necessary to locate two of the ten deities on the knot 
and the stalk of the lotus, as only eight petals were available. 

Another remark concerns the two lower Cakras, the Svadhisthana and 
the Adhara. Symbolizing the Lihga and the Yoni or base of the Liriga, 
they show a close connection to each other and presumably allude to 
creation. 37 The description of the Svadhisthana includes a creation-myth 
relating how before creation only Siva existed in Lihga-form. On his wish 
creation was brought forth and, worshipped by Brahma, Visnu and other 
gods, He fixed himself as a hexagon and square ( sada&ram caturaSram tu, 
atmdnam ca samarpitam , 12.75ab) which could refer to the Svadhisthana 
and the Adhara (12.71-75). In this connection I may refer to another 
series of Cakras, five in number and dealt with in the subsequent 
chapters of the Kubjikamatatantra (ch. 14-16). The lowest centre of this 
series is composed of goddesses called Devis and comprises both the 

Svadhisthana and the Adhara. Combined they symbolize the ontological 
entities, the Tattvas, and the bodily substances, the dhatus , which bind 
the dtman to its worldly existence. The description of this centre is 
mixed up with speculations on embryology and cosmogony. 38 

I have referred to some aspects of the Satcakra as taught in the 

Kubjikamatatantra: the uttara- and daksina-\ ariety, its preoccupation with 
the elements of sound, the location of the Cakras and, at least in this 
context, the absence of Kundalinl-yoga. Referring to the six Cakras, 
Sanderson recently (1986: 164f) observed that it is a.o. the Satcakra 

which characterizes the Kubjika- and the later Kula-tradition as being 

distinguished from the adjacent Krama- and Trika-traditions. This 
underlines the relevance of the early representation by the Kubjikamata¬ 
tantra of a system of Cakras that later on became so widespread. 
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Notes 

1. See e.g. SCN Iff, translation with introduction in Avalon 1964 7 ; £s 5.56-101, cf. Gupta e.a. 
1979:172ff. 

The six Cakras may form part of other series. E.g. YH 1.25-26 and 2.8 mention nine Cakras, 
adding a thousand-petalled lotus below the Adhara, Lambika below and Lalata above the Ajna. Cf. 
VR 1.52 with comm. See also Nowotny 1958: 33ff. 

2. For the KMT and other texts of the Kubjika tradition (the Paicimamnaya) see Goudriaan- 
Gupta 1981: 52ff. The critical edition of the KMT by T. Goudriaan and J_A. Schoterman has been 
published early in 1988. 

3. For this paper I mainly confined myself to the text of the KMT itself and a commentary 
on the KMT called Kubjikamatalaghutipya (KMTcomm.). In some instances I consulted the parallel 
versions of the KMT: the $alsahasrasamhita (SSS; I want to thank J.A. Schoterman who kindly 
gave me his transcription of SSS ms.nr.5-428/54) with a commentary called the Satsahasrafippanl 
(SSScomm.) and the Goraksasamhita (GS). Both the SSS and the GS contain almost all the verses 
ofKMTch. 11-13. 

It is noteworthy that, while the SSS furnishes additional material on many subjects dealt with 
in the KMT, the section on the six Cakras (SSS ch. 18-ch. 19.114) is rather reserved in this 
respect. For the mutual relation between the KMT and the SSS in general, see Schoterman 1982: 
12ff. 

On the other hand, the section of the GS dealing with the six Cakras (GS ch. 15-ch. 16.236) 
is almost twice as long as that of the KMT and counts about 543 verses. It appears that the lines 
of chapter 15 and 16.1-236 have changed place. Chapter 15 deals with the Svadhi$thana, the 
Adhara and the Ajna, whereas 16.1-236 discuss the ViSuddhi, the Anahata and the Manipura. 
Comparison with KMT ch. 11-13 indicates that the lines numbered as GS 16.1-236 ought to 
precede those of chapter 15. 

4. KMT 11.31cd ( kuldkulam idam satkam, uttaram te prakaiitam) and 11.33cd (srftimargakra- 
mayatam, Sivaiakteh kuldkulam). 

5. KMT 11.34ab ( samharapadasafkasya, kulani Saktyantadaksinam). 

6. SSScomm. fol. 88A and KMTcomm. fol.34B ( djnata arabhya yah srftikramah sa iivaiak- 
tyatmakah kulakulasvarupah). Or, indicating the central position of the Ajna, the uttara- order of 
the six Cakras is found as Vi^uddhi, Anahata, Manipura, Svadhisthana, Adhara and Ajna; the 
daksina, following the reverse order, starts then with the Ajna. See KMT 11.33ab (tatra tad 
daksinam satkam, ajhdpurvam kulodbhavam) and SSScomm. fol.88B. But see also note 27. 

7. See SSScomm. fol.84A; the first four, unmana etc., belong to Icchagakti, the next five to 
Jnana-Sakti and the six to Kriya-$akti. For the subtle stages of sound-evolution, see Padoux 1975: 
82ff, referring to texts of the Trika tradition such as the Netra Tantra, the Svacchandatantra and 
the Tantraloka. According to those texts the bindu comes after the ardhacandra, whereas here 
(SSScomm.) the bindu is placed between Sakti and nadanta. The last three stages ( ma, u and o) 
are omitted because it does not concern here the Mantra Om. 

The KMT itself is rather obscure on the sixteen components of the uf/crfl-Vi^uddhi. More or 
less the same sixteen entities as enumerated by the SSScomm. are mentioned in the initial part of 
KMT ch.ll. This may mean that the description of the uttara-satcakra starts at the beginning of 
ch. 11. 

8. KMT 11.17cd-21ab. According to the SSScomm. fol.l05B-106A the fifty letters move from 
the Manipura upwards and downwards to the other Cakras. 

9. KMT 11.21cd-27ab. The ten kinds of "unstruck" sound are called (KMT 11.22-24): the 

onomatopoetic sounds cini and cihcini , the sound of a cricket ( cira ), of a conch-shell (. iankha ), 

of the string of a lute ( tantri ), of the bamboo-cane (vamia), the rattling (?, tdla) of a metal 

vessel ( kamsa ), the sound of a cloud ( megha ), of burning ( dagha ) and the sound of a kettle-drum 
(dundubhi). 

10. The text reads ksobhayitva navdn bahun in 11.27d. Considering the context we perhaps 

should read ksobhayitva ravan bahun, although this reading is found in one manuscript only 

(ms.F). 

11. KMT 11.28ab-29ab ( svddhiffhanam vinirmitam ... ddhdram brahmanas tu tat). The proposed 
interpretation of the uttara $atcakra is however rather tentative. Especially the meaning of the 
Svadhisthana, the Adhara and the Ajna is not clear. 
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12. KMT 11.48. These levels are elaborately discussed in KMT ch. 17-19. 

13. KMT 11.49cd. The four Pithas are described in the next lines (11.50-73) as situated on the 
Kailasa. 

14. The five nddas are called: subtle, very subtle, manifested, unmanifested and artificial 
(suksmai caiva susuksmai ca, vyaktavyakto 'tha krtrimah , 11.80ab). 

15. KMT 11.74-88. In this series of subtle sound-stages, iakti is omitted after vyapina, 
probably because only eight stages were required. Cf. the uftara-ViAiddhi counting nine stages. 
The SSS (18.99cd) however inserts bindu = Kundalini Sakti after vyapina. Contrary to the series 
of the urtoro-ViSuddhi the bindu is now found after ardhacandra, cf. note 7. 

16. Cf. SSScomm. fol.89A: sodaiasvara daks in amargena jnatavyah. The KMT refers only to the 
vowels I and /, identified with unmana and samana (11.74-75). 

17. KMT 11.90-93. The first four (Pinda etc.) belong to the body of He who exceeds Kula 
(= Akula), the other twelve belong to Kula and are localized in the head ( kuldtitaiarirasya, pindam 
adyam catuskalam / dvadaSangam kuleiasya, mastake samvyavasthitam, 11.90). The next three 
verses give some further details. 

18. KMT ll.l00cd-102ab. The consonants related to the Anahata as well as to the other 
Cakras are symbolized by male deities. For their names and the letters they represent, see 
Schoterman 1982: 218f. 

19. The ten states are mentioned in the lines 11.103-106; they are a.o. royal play ( rdjyakridd ), 
distress ( udvega\ read athodvegam instead of athordhve ca in 11.103a, as found in KMT mss AB, 
SSS 18.127c and GS 16.132c), destruction ( samhara ), desire ( abhilasa ) and detachment ( vairagya ). 

20. KMT 11.111-117. In 12.1-29 the different marks ( laksana ) of these states tire enumerated. 

21. KMT 12.33-36. In the enumeration in 12.31cd (i ndbhyudaranitamborujanghanghnm anukramdt) 
the right and left kuksi are omitted and the knees are replaced by the shanks (jarigha ); pada d 
has only seven syllables. Cf. SSS 18.174b (jahgha hy antam anukramdt ) and GS 16.181d (jahghoru 
tanutatkramat). 

22. KMT 12.53cd-67ab; cf. SSScomm. fol.96A: athava [dvdjdaSadhdsadhane aiaktah tada iakti- 
tyagani karyam. 

23. Or rather, to five faces ( uttara -, urdhva-, purva-, daksina- and paicima-vaktra ) and the 
body {deha), 12.81-84ab. Cf. 12.86a: pahcavaktratanudbhutam ... nipam. The six deities are more¬ 
over associated with six parts (of the Lihga?) (13.7-8): tanu, mayasthdna (= lambika, GS 15.99c), 
mukhagru (= rajadanta, GS 15.99d), randhra (= nasikamadhya, GS 15.100a), manimastaka ( = 
bhrumadhya, GS 15.100b) and simani. 

24. The six Tattvas are (KMT 12.83-85; 13.2-3): mayo, iambhu, pumsa, rdga (in 13.3a, but 
ndgarupam in 12.83d; cf. ragarupam in KMT ms C and SSS 18.227d), nivrtti/niyati and avidya. 
The KMTcomm. mentions kala instead of avidya (fol.39B-40A). 

25. Cf. also KMTcomm. fol.41A (... svddhisthanalihgasya pithikarupah adharah) and SSScomm. 
fol.99A (... svddhisthanalihgasya pithika ... iti pindika / sa eva yonih / ubhau iivaiaktyau / 
lihgayoni /). 

26. For the twofold Ajna, see KMT 12.54ff. and also 3.107ff. 

27. Although the six Cakras are described here in the daksina-varicty they are yet mentioned 
in the order from ViSuddhi to Ajna indicating the uttara-variety. Cf. note 6. For the daksina- 
variety as characterized by the letters see SSScomm. fol.l05B (evam vamasampradayagatyd daksinam 
satcakram). 

28. Cf. Nowotny (1958: 60): "Wenn das eine 12 Ecken hat, hat das andere 10, und umgekehrt". 
For a twelvefold navel-cakro she refers to Dhyanabindu-Upan. 49-50 (... manipurakam / dvadaia- 
ramahacakre ...) and Trifikhibrahmana-Upan. 58f. {...nabhir ... tatra cakram dvddaidram). 

29. As the base of the Lihga, the Adhara is depicted as a geometrical figure, but not as lotus. 
See KMT 13.37cd-38ab {vrttdkdram sarandhram tu, caturasram praiartitam // trirandhravalayakaram, 
imgdtdkrtivarcasam) referring to a circle, a square and a triangle. Slightly different figures are 
found in GS 15.162 and SSS 19.36. 

30. However, the Anahata is circumscribed as daiadhavasthite cakre (KMT 11.109a) and the 
separate parts of the Manipura are called cakras (ekaikam cintayec cakram, 12.41a; kuksimdrgagate 
cakre, 12.49c and madhyandbhigate cakre, 12.51a). 

As a collective term either $atka or safpadartha (e.g. KMT 11.2 and 14.1) is used; but also 
faicakra in $SS (e.g. 9.Iff.) and satpada (GS 15.209). 
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The GS describes different Cakras for the deities of the Svadhi$thana and the Adhara: The six 
deities of the Svadhi$thana are to be meditated upon in sbc Cakras, called the Maya-cakra, the 
Mukha-cakra, the Randhra-cakra, the Manicakra, the Simanyordhvagata-cakra and the Brahmadha- 
ra. Except for the final one they are furnished with twelve or sixteen spokes/petals, occupied by 
twelve or sixteen female deities (GS 15.102-148). Likewise, the deities of the Adhara are placed 
in four similar Cakras (GS 15.169ff.). 

31. For the VUuddhi belonging to both Akula and Kula see note 17 and KMT 11.94ab ( akule- 
SakuleSanam, vibhajya ca niveSitam). For the Anahata etc., see 11.99-100 (... an Shat am // kanthd- 
dhastat kuleSasya, udarordhvam avasthitam), 12.32ab ( kulanathamaheSasya, samsthito manipurakah), 
13.31a ( etat kuleSvaram lihgam) and 13.37ab ( SrikuleSvaradevasya, lihgddhdram ...). 

32. Mdtrka-nydsa is twofold: antarmdtrka-nydsa in the six Cakras and bdhyam&trkd-ny&sa 
externally on the body (Jhavery 1944: 80). Cf. also Agastyasamhita 12.8-10 referred to by Bakker 
(1986: 94): mdtrka-nydsa on six lotuses with resp. four, six, ten, twelve, sixteen and two petals, 
localised in the feet (pdda ), guhya, nabhi, hrd, kantha and bhrumadhya. Note here the location of 
the four-petalled lotus ( = Adhara). 

33. Neither to Prana which according to most Upanisads goes upwards through the Susumna 
instead of the KundalinI (Nowotny 1958: 9; Hamsopanisad). It should be noted that the raising of 
the KundalinI Sakti does occur in a different context in the KMT, namely in mantra-uccara or 
Sakty-uccara , a method to make a Mantra effective (KMT 4.17-28). 

34. KMT 13.69-77ab. This meditation concerns the letter ha. The Mantra of (Kula)vageSvari is 
Cal am akule (13.69-70ab) and has to be applied in the form of twelve £lokas to twelve parts of 
the body (13.72cd). The dokas run as follows (13.70cd-71; $SScomm. fol.lOOBff.): aim calamakule a 
hah, aim calamakule a hah / aim calamakule i hah, aim calamakule i hah, etc. So, the twelve 
Slokas together contain the 48 letters from a to sa\ the letter ha is found in each pdda. The 
twelve locations in the body are partly different according to the $SScomm., the KMTcomm. and 
the GS. The latter (GS 15.216ff.) indicates them as kodandadvayamadhya, ndsagra, vaktra, 
kanthakupa, hrd, nabhi, adhara, medhra, lingo, uru, janu and pdda. 

35. Cf. Nowotny 1958: 59f. 

36. See for instance Abhinavagupta in his Dehasthadevatacakrastotra 6ff: the eight Mothers 
are identified with Buddhi, Ahamkrti, Manas and the five organs of perception. In KRP fol.58Bff. 
the eight petals of the heart-lotus are associated with the five subtle elements ( [Sabda etc.), 
Manas, Ahamkara and Buddhi. The hamsa moves about on the eight petals, shares thereby the state 
of Sabda etc. 

37. Cf. Hoisington 1854: 234: the two lower Cakras "are sometimes combined, when considered 
as the seat or dominion of Brahma, the Generator". Unfortunately, he does not refer to any text. 

38. A study on these five Cakras is in preparation. 
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The body in tantric ritual: the case of the mudras 

Andr6 Padoux 

In all rituals the performer must make some prescribed gestures. The 
body therefore plays a role in ritual. If, as happens frequently in Tantric 
hinduism, a rite is "interiorized", it is deemed to take place, or to 
produce effects, in the body, so that in such cases also the body plays a 
part in the ritual process, either through prescribed bodily postures 
(<asana ), or because of the "inner” experiences supposed to take place in 
the mind or in the "subtle body" of the performer. One knows also that 
in the saiddhantikagamas as well as in the bhairavagamas and in many 
tantras, yoga (which is bodily cum mental technique) is considered an 
integral part of puja and of many other rites. 

In this respect, mudras appear in ritual as actions which combine 
bodily postures or gestures and mental or spiritual elements: as bodily 
actions which at the same time are moments of religious and/or mystical 
experience. I would like to quote here a few Tantric texts on the subject 
of mudra chosen from among those of the Kaula tradition, where the dual 
nature of mudras is especially noticeable. It goes without saying that a 
more throrough study of the case of mudras would show numerous 
instances, perhaps a majority, where mudras are either mere hand 

gestures or bodily movements only, or, conversely, spiritual attitudes or 
divinities only. Here however I shall confine myself to those cases where 
they have a dual aspect since in my opinion these best illustrate the 

range of the mudras * possible meanings and uses. 

The few texts I shall quote are all Saiva, or "SaktaSaiva" works. They 
are all "kashmirian", in the sense that they are of the Kaula Sivadvaita or 
samvidadvaya tradition as it existed either in Kashmir or in South India 
among those Saiva authors who looked to Kashmir as the source of their 
tradition. With the exception of Abhinavagupta's (Abh) Tantraloka (TA), 

these works cannot be dated. They can however be held to have been 
composed between, say, the 10th and 14th centuries A.D. 

I shall begin with the mudras described in two different but related 
texts of the Kaula daksinamnaya tradition of Tripura (TraipuradarSana, or 
Srividya, as it is also called): the Vamakesvarimatatantra (VMT) or 

Nityasodasikarnava (NSA), and the Yogimhrdaya (YH). The first work was 
commented upon by Jayaratha (J) and £ivananda ( circa 13th century), the 
latter by Amrtananda (13-14th century). 

These two texts describe nine or ten mudras, which are, first, deities 
either pervading the whole Sricakra or residing each in each of its nine 
constituent parts ( cakras or avaranas). The mudras are also hand-gestures 
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symbolizing these deities, gestures the sadhaka is to make when placing, 
by nyasa, these deities in their proper places in the Sricakra. The mudras 
appear thus as ten different aspects of the main deity, Tripurasundari, 
present in the diagram which symbolizes her, or, more exactly, which is 
her cosmic form. In addition, in so far as the mudras are aspects of the 
deity present in the Sricakra, on and with which the puja is made, and in 
so far as the sadhaka , to perform the puja , must be first identified with 
the deity he worships, these mudras also express spiritual attitudes, forms 
of the inner participation, by the performer of the ritual, in the cosmic 
play of the Goddess he is worshipping. 

This threefold aspect of mudras is not visible in the VMT/NSA. This 
text, indeed, in its first patala , after having conveyed how to draw the 
Mcakra and described the deities to be worshipped thereon, says only 
(MVT, 1.164-5, NSA, 1.184) how to place the nine mudras , Samksobhana, 
etc. Further on, in the 28 Slokas of patala 3, the text describes the same 
nine mudras, that is, it describes the hand-poses which constitute them 
and tells their names and their effects. Mudras appear thus as effect- 
producing ritual gestures: with his body, the adept performs a symbolical 
ritual action. The text simply states that the mudras of Tripurasundari 
are to be displayed in the prescribed order during the time of the puja : 
pujakale prayoktavya yathanukramayogatah (si. 28). In his commentary, J 
(following in fact Svacchandatantra, 14.20) explains yathanukrama as 
meaning: at the beginning of the rite, during it, and when the deity is 
dismissed - a notion we shall meet again, more interestingly, in a passage 
of Abh's TA (also commented on by J). In his Vivarana on those 28 
slokas of VMT, however, J gives no symbolical or spiritual interpretation 
of the mudras. He does not even comment on their effects, which are in 
fact mainly magical: they bestow on the performer of the ritual play 
various supernatural powers and make the Goddess favorably disposed 

towards the sadhaka , who will succeed in all his endavours (they are 
sarvarthasiddhidah ). 

The same nine mudras , plus a tenth (or more exactly a first) one - 
ten in all - are set forth in the same order (which is not arbitrary) in 

the first patala of the YH (f/. 57-71) dealing with the tricakra. The 

mudras , as deities, naturally are in the same places in the diagram as in 
the VMT/NSA, but they are expounded in an entirely different manner: 
the YH does not describe the hand poses, only the cosmic or metaphysical 
significance of the mudras. These appear here as ten different aspects of 
the Goddess's energy of activity (kriyafakti), seen from the point of view 
of the cosmic process of resorption: they are ten stages, or forms, of 
this process. Here the true significance of the mudras in YH already 
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appears: they are bodily gestures as well as mystical attitudes correspond¬ 
ing to particular stages of spiritual life: therefore they are also stages or 
aspects of the process of the performing adept’s identification with the 
deity. 

KriyaSakti , says YH, 1.57, is called mudra because it gladdens the 

universe and causes it to flow or expand: kriya&aktis tu vi&vasya modandd 
dravanat tatha / mudrakhya ... - 1 As the Mother, Ambika, this energy 

first pervades the whole cakra , or more precisely its three parts, and 
thus causes the Devi to abide there eternally: it is the first mudra , 

Trikhanda. Once present in the 6/icakra, kriyafakti evolves. Linked now 
with Varna, she "agitates" the whole cosmos: she is Sarvasamksobhini. 

Then, with the goddess Jyestha, she protects the universe and bestows 
grace upon it, making it flow (she is sarvavidravini) and since she 

bestows grace on all beings, she attracts them to her and is thus the 
mudra Sarvakarsani. Kriyafakti then becomes SarvaveSakari by producing 
the absorption (avefa) in Siva/Sakti. Since this mystical union inebriates 
or maddens the adept, she is the mudra Sarvonmadini. After this, 

vomiting the cosmos but also detaining it, she is the Mahankuia - mudra , 
the great Goad. This is followed by the mudra Khecari, destroyer of all 
imperfections, i.e. of all differentiation (vikalpa): mudra and adept are 

now in the "sky of consciousness", hence her name. After this the Blja- 
mudra appears, germ of the whole cosmos, issuing from Siva and Sakti’s 
embrace, and finally, in the bindu of the fricakra, at its very centre, is 
to be found the Yonimudra, the cosmic matrix, the creative cosmic 
dynamism of the Goddess and her full bliss: yoni is the place both of 
creation and of bliss. The succession of the ten mudras thus represents a 
process which is both cosmic (that of the deity flowing back into herself) 
and mystical, since these mudras also symbolise - or, more exactly, are 

moments, stages, aspects of the dynamic process of the sddhaka' s fusion 
with the deity he worships in the diagram: mystical union and ritual 
process are inseparable. But the ritual action which takes place is thus 
also a bodily one: the performer of the ritual, whilst he invokes each of 
the mudras, , which are both divine forms and spiritual attitudes, must 
"display the mudra ", i.e. execute the hand-gesture which represents, nay, 
which is the divine form. Simultaneously he must visualize, by dhydna or 
bhavana , a "form" of the mudra as residing in the §ncakra in front of 
him and on which he is doing the puja , and also, still more important, he 
must imagine the mudras as being in the centers of his subtle body along 
the path of the kundalini. The whole process thus takes place, at least in 
theory, on several planes: divine-cosmic, corporal-mental and ritual: the 
rite brings into play, through thought and bodily action, a cosmic, mental 
and corporeal totality. 
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This complexity, this holistic nature, of mudras is underscored in 

Amrtananda's Dlpika on YH: he explains the mudras in terms which do 

not separate the bodily gesture and its cosmic meaning. The two are 
dealt with together in the same sentence as if they were the same thing, 
or, to put it differently, as if they were two faces of the same indissol¬ 
uble reality. 

Let us, for instance, take the case of the mudra SarvaveSakari which 
YH, 1.62-3 describes thus: "That which resides between two vyoman as 
the bindu is known as producing an absorption into the divine resulting 
from the embrace of Siva and Sakti. She is a form of the bliss of 

consciousness and is in the cakra of 14 triangles". 2 The mudra , one 
notes, may be found "physically" in the cakra , but its description by YH 
is a strictly metaphysical one. Now, Amrtananda (p. 80-81) 3 adds one 
more dimension since he first explains that there are five vyoman , subtle 
centers of energy situated along the susumna , between the six cakras 
from miilddhdra to djna, and that between these two series of centers 
there are five bindu s , 4 each of which is identified with one of the five 

mahabhutas : the elements composing the world and the body. He then 
adds: "’resulting from the embrace of Siva and Sakti’ [means that] the 
fingers of the right hand are Siva ( [Sivatmanah ). Those of the left hand 
are Sakti (Saktyatmanah). This mudra being formed by the interlacing of 
the fingers of the two hands possessing [respectively] the natures of Siva 
and Sakti, which thus compress, squeeze, all that is between them is 
’divyaveSakari': it causes the possession by, the total fusion with (avefa, 
samarasya ), the divine, i.e. with Siva whose nature is light [of conscious¬ 
ness] (prakafatmafiva ). This mudra is in the cakra of 14 triangles called 
Sarvasaubhagyadayaka. She is energy of consciousness ( samvicchakti ), a 
form of bliss (or: her form is bliss - anandavigrahah). Her inner nature 
(svarupa) is that of total fusion with the supreme Siva (paratiivasamara- 
syarupini). What does this mean? - It means that the nature of the mudra 
is that of a joining (bandhana) [of the hands] indicating the total fusion 
of the pair Siva/Sakti, made of the five bindus formed by the five fingers 
of each hand placed between those of the other hand. Thus made of the 
bliss of total fusion in Consciousness, this mudra dwells in the cakra of 
14 triangles." 

We have here, I believe, a very typical example of the complex and 
ambiguous conception, in such texts, of the nature of mudras : they are at 
the same time deities, spiritual experiences linked to the structure of the 
subtle body (and thus forms of kundalini- yoga), aspects or stages in the 
ritual, and finally hand-gestures symbolizing all this - symbolizing in the 
strongest sense of the term, since the spiritual experience which the 
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mudra expresses, and its cosmic symbolism, must, at least in theory, be 
shared by the performer of the ritual. The question of course remains as 
to whether a real mystical experience does take place, or if it is simply 
imagined, or acted out. But, whatever the actual case, the experience is 
described in the texts as real. 

The complexity of mudras is also described, not synthetically as it is 
here, but analytically, by Sivananda in his Rjuvimar&ni on NSA, 3.22-3 
(p. 184-186). Explaining the Khecarimudra, he says that according to some 
it is a finger-pose, angulivicarana. According to others it cannot be 
described, since its nature is to have as its fruit the moving in the sky 
of consciousness ( bodhagaganacarita kacit phaldtmd na vydkhydnarhd): it 
is a mystical experience. According to others still, it pertains to yoga, 
since it is a bodily posture: yogatma samsthana vrtesdnusararupa . To 
illustrate his point, S. then quotes three texts, among which is the 
Malinlvijayottaratantra, 7.15-17. 

The whole chapter of this last text (one of the older Kaula works of 
the Trika) is made up of descriptions of mudras , which are bodily 
gestures and postures accompanied by the uccdra of mantras. The 
Khecarimudra described in the passage quoted by Sivananda is a yogic 
practice, since the yogin, in padmasana , is to place (by nydsa) the "Lord 
of the Senses" (AkseSvara) in the cakra of the navel, then guide it up 
through three "voids" (khatrayam) and then thrust it through three other 
such "voids". 5 

As was to be expected, it is in the TA ( ahnika 32) of Abh. (and in J's 
commentary thereon) that we find the most elaborate (though still very 
brief) attempt at defining the nature and scope of mudras in the bhaira- 
vagamic context. The 67 Slokas of this chapter are devoted to mudras . It 
describes, in fact, only a few variants of one mudra: the Khecari. Enough 
is said there however to show Abh’s position on the subject - a position 
which reflects that of older bhairavagamas, to which he refers. 

Mudras , he says (i/.9-10) can be of four sorts: done with the body, 
the hands, speech, or the mind: mudra caturvidha kayakaravakcitta- 
bhedatah. J explains by quoting a text according to which a mudra can be 
karajd y created by the hand: a hand-gesture; or kayiki, i.e. postures or 
movements of the body; or it may consist in maintaining a state of 
identity with a mantra (mantratanmayata mudra vilapydkhya). Finally, if 
the mudra is of a mental kind, it consists in a state of identification 
with the deity which is visualized or meditated upon (dhyeyatanmayata 
mudra mdnasi parikirtita). 
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The third of these categories is somewhat problematical: it consists, 
says J (id. p. 308), in mantravildpa , enunciation of a mantra. This makes 
it difficult to distinguish it from mantroccara or japa. (In fact, later on, 
si. 49, he expressely states that the vacika Khecarimudra is done uc- 
carena.) The fourth sort would tend to show that a mudra can be purely 
mental. As appears however from §1. 51-2 and J’s commentary thereon, the 
manasi Khecarimudra is a mental effort coupled with the uccara of a 
mantra. It might perhaps also consist in visualizing a posture, or, more 
likely, in evoking mentally the form and the mudras of a deity, together 

with other yogic bhavana and the utterance of mantras, something akin, 

in short, to what we have seen in YH and Di. In the case which Abh 

considers in the following Slokas of ah.32, where he describes a different 

types of Khecari, the four elements are combined, the total effect being 
"to cause the presence of the deity" (it is done devisannidhaye) wherever 
one may be" (Jl. 8), and it brings about an identification of the adept with 
the deity. 

These Khecari-mwdras are very complex and even bizarre yogic 

practices, combining body and hand gestures, strange facial expressions 

and the utterance of such sounds as ha-ha , together with mental con¬ 
centration and visualizations. The total effect is that the adept feels 
that the trisulamandala of the deity penetrates and pervades him com¬ 
pletely, whilst he feels that his senses, his mind and his emotions are all 

fused with the deity and pervaded by the divine energies. He is not 
himself anymore; he is one with Siva (naham asmiti martvan ekibhutam 
vicintayan - $1. 23) in whom reside all the deities and who illuminates the 
whole universe: tatrastha devatah sarva dyotayanto akhilam jagat (M.25). 
But, however "mystical" this experience may be, it is felt within the body 
and it occurs because of the bodily postures, etc., of which the mudra 
consists. The role of the body is paramount. 

Abh begins ahnika 32 with a definition of mudra (i/. 1-2). It is, he 
says, pratibimba, reflection, or rather pratibimbodaya , a term taken from 
the Devyayamalatantra, which he considers as being a bahuvrihi that can 
be understood in two different ways. First, as that which arises from an 
original image (bimbat samudayo yasya): the mudra appears from the deity 
and is a reflection, a reproduction by man of the appearance (and nature) 
of the deity. Or bimbodaya can be understood as that from which the 
original arises, that which is a means whereby the original appears: 
bimbasya yasya udaya ity ukta tadupayata. 6 For Abh, these two inter¬ 
pretations are equally valid. A mudra has therefore a twofold nature and 
function: It reflects reality; i.e. the hand and body postures adopted by 
the adept, together with the visualizations, reflect, reproduce, the form 
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and attitude of the deity. But from these postures, etc., reproducing those 
of the deity, and from the visualizations of the divinity, there arises, for 
the adept, an identification with that deity. For him, the original appears 
and takes the place of the merely reflected image: he is possessed by the 
devata, identified with her; the original is born from the reflection. 

This interesting interpretation of mudra is consistent with the ancient 
ritual tradition of the bhairavagamas, where the adept must assume for 
ritual purposes the physical appearance of the devata he worships. He 
must adopt her dress, ornaments and posture. This is clear from some of 
the rather bizarre yogic postures Abh describes in i/.12 to 62 of this 
32nd ahnika. It appears still more, I am told by Alexis Sanderson, in such 
tantras as the Jayadrathayamala, in one of whose satkas a large number 
of kapalika mudras are described, their use being to induce possession by 
the deity or, as this text says, to cause the entering into, or the being 
possessed by, the particular "flavor" of the deity: it leads to rasaveto. 
Such also is the aim Abh assigns to mudras , though, obviously, on a more 
'abstract* or ’intellectual* plane. 

The mudra performed during pujd, he says (i/.67) serves to reinforce 
the presence of the deity: [devijsannidhaye. When executed at the end of 
the puja y the mudra serves to resorb the gods that were worshipped into 
the worshipper, thus reinforcing his unity with them: aikyena visarjanam. 
Mudras, he also says (i/. 66), cause possession by (non-individual) con¬ 
sciousness: bodhdveSa, the entry into the essence (of Reality): svarupaga- 
ti. The yogic, bodily and mental practice of the mudra induces an intense 
participation in what is being ritually performed. It is both the cause, the 
outward expression, and the effect of the complete fusion of the adept 
with the deity. When saying this at the end of the ahnika , Abh merely 
confirms and reinforces what he said at the beginning (i/.3) when he 
gave the nirukta explanation of the word mudra : "mudra is so called in 
the £astras because it is that which gives, that which bestows, upon the 
self, through the body (dehadvarena) y a bliss which is the attainment of 
one's real nature". 7 Mudras, he adds later on (i/.49-50), using another 
nirukta y are in fact energies ( Saktayah ) which are so called because they 
liberate the adept from all states of existence and destroy all his fetters; 
they are energies of the supreme Goddess: pdrametvaryah Saktaya eva 
mudrah, adds J (p. 326). 

I should add, as regards Abh.'s notion of mudra , that he distinguishes 
not only four different ways of performing mudras - by hand, body, 
speech and mind - but also and most importantly between two categories, 
or rather two levels, in their execution: niskala and sakala. All the 
mudras described in the MVT, for instance, are sakala. Such, I believe, 
are also those of the VMT/NSA and YH I mentioned earlier. Sakalamudras, 
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he says (f/,7), are many but not important. They are mere contortions of 
the body. For him the only important one, which is txiskala, is the 
Khecari, together with its variants: TriSulini, Karankini, Krodhanl, etc. 
This is because only the Khecari identifies the adept with the highest 
aspect of the deity and bestows liberation. This kind of mudra is meant 
therefore for the mumuksu and not for the bubhuksu sadhaka , who is 
rather to use the other mudras , which thus form part of the kdmya 
ritual. It is only for those who practice kdmya rites, says Abh (i/.8), that 
the sakalamudras can be of any importance. It results that for the adept 
of Abh.'s Trika the Khecari mudra forms part of the daily, compulsory 
ritual, the nityapuja. Though niskala , the Khecari is a complex yogic 

practice. So here again the mudras appear as aspects of the body’s 

participation in the ritual. Ritual, as a process of identification with the 
godhead, is intensely experienced, expressed and corporally played out by 
the adept by means of the mudra. 

We have seen that Abh says (TA, 32.8) that the mudra Khecari can be 
performed anywhere. Towards the end of the ahnika he adds that it may 
be performed not only during puja but also during various rituals, as well 
as jnanayogaparimarfe - at the time of awareness due to jnanayoga. He 
goes on to say (i/.67) that mudras produce, together with the entrance 
into one’s true nature (svarupagati), the destruction of doubt (Sankada- 
lanam), as well as what he calls cakrodayadipti , which may be understood 
as the awakening and illumination of the "wheels" of the sense-organs 
and of the mind, i.e. their complete pervasion by the light of divine 

energy. What takes place is a fusion of the individual mind with the 

cosmic energy. Thus the mudras , in so far as they serve to strengthen 
the identification of the yogin with the Sakticakra - that is, the totality 
of divine, cosmic and vital energy - emerge as not only bodily and mental 
elements of ritual action, but also ways and means of liberation ( mokso - 
pdya) of a typically Saktopaya kind. This is not surprising since we have 
seen that these mudras are kundaliniyoga practices aiming at the union of 
the energy of the adept with that of the cosmos. 

Mudras as something entirely separate from any specific ritual are in 
fact to be met with in a number of texts. We may quote, for instance, 
the Khecari prescribed in Ksemaraja’s Vimar&ni on Sivasutra, 2.5. Or, 
better, Vijnanabhairava, 77 (a text known to Abh and J), which says that 
the mudras Karankini, Krodhanl, Bhairavi, Lelihani and Khecari (all 
quoted in TA, 32) can bring about the fusion of the adept with the 
supreme: para vyaptih. But a number of other instances of such non-ritual 
use of mudras could easily be adduced. 
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To conclude this brief survey of the way mudras are conceived of in 
some Saiva traditions, we should examine the nature of the role played by 
the body in ritual action. That the body does play a role in ritual is 
obvious: ritual is action. The same Sanskrit word applies to ritual action 
and to action in general (and its consequences), and all action has a 
corporeal side. But how is the bodily action experienced by the actor? 
How far is he involved in what he does? To such a question one can only 
give a very tentative answer, so various are the conditions in which 
mudras are used. Mudras are always gestures which accomplish something. 
But how much does one really achieve with gestures? How much does the 
actor believe he achieves? 

In a very general, and therefore inaccurate, way, I would first suggest 
that the performer of a ritual is probably much less involved personally 
(or not involved at all) when celebrating a "public", temple, parartha , 
rite, than when performing a private ritual, usually done atmartha , even 
when it is not a kamya rite. Secondly, one may perhaps make a broad 
distinction between two positions that are found in the texts on the 
subject. ^ In most ritual works, notably the 3aivagamas and Saiva 
paddhatis, the mere display of the prescribed mudra y or even a mere 
statement of what is being done, generally seems to be held sufficient. 2 ) 
In the Bhairavagamas and other works of the bhairavic or kapalika 
tradition, ancient conceptions about the avefa of the adept by the deity 
still seem to prevail, and mudras are seen chiefly as bodily attitudes 
implying a mystical participation or experience on the part of the 
performer, or even in certain cases as purely mystical attitudes. There is 
in fact probably no such clear-cut opposition between the two types of 
6aiva traditions. There are also other, non-^aiva, traditions: vaisnava, 
buddhist, etc., which ought also to be taken into account before any 
general conclusion is reached. The whole subject would certainly repay 
study. 
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Notes 

1. Amrtananda in his commentary (p. 75-6/71) further explains dravana as tadekarasibhava , 
the fact, for supreme consciousness (samvid), to have the same essence as the universe: the deity 
as mudrd would thus confirm her essential oneness (ekarasya) with the cosmos. 

T. Goudriaan draws my attention to a passage (f/. 76-112) of the 6th paiala of the Kubjika- 
matatantra (pp.216-219 of his edition, Brill, 1988) where mudrd s are described as energies (iakt- 
ayah) pervading the cosmos, ensnaring and liberating, identified with the Saptamatarah, but also 
equated with the supreme Energy (parama iaktih ), and also linked each to each of the five 
fingers and to the two hands: a complex nature also. 

2. vyomadvayantaralasthabindurupd maheSvari //62 
iivaiaktyatmasamSlesdd divyave&akari smrta / 
caturdaSaracakrastha samviddnandavigraha //63//. 

3. Of V.V. Dvivedi’s edition of the YH (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1988); p. 74-5 of Gopinath 
Kaviraj’s edition (Varanasi, 1963). 

4. Where exactly those five bindus are located is not clear. 

5. This passage is reproduced in a slightly modified form in TA, 32-10-12, which (together 

with J's comm.) confirms the yogic nature of this mudrd : i( is a corporeal-mental practice 

whereby the min d is to be directed to the navel, after which the yogin must cause the breath to 

rise vertically through the centers of the subtle body up to the dvadaianta (TA, vol. 12, p. 309). 

6. mudrd ca pratibimbatmd irimaddevydkhyayamale / 
ukta bimboduyaSrutyd vacyadvayavivecanat 1IU / 
bimbatmasamudayo yasya ityukta pratibimbata / 

bimbasya yasya udaya ityukta tadupayata I 111 I (vol. 12, p. 303-4) 

7. mudam svarupalabhakhyam dehadvarena catmanam / 

raty arpayatiyat tena mudrd $dstre$u vamita / 13/! (ibid., p. 305) 



Kubjikamata Tantra: the Laghvikamnaya version 
J.A. Schoterman 

For their critical edition of the Kubjikamata Tantra in its Kulalikamnaya 
version (KMT; ed. by T. Goudriaan & J.A. Schoterman, Leiden 1988) the 
editors made use of all available palm leaf manuscripts and a careful 
selection of the numerous paper manuscripts (cf. KMT p.3ff) with one 
notable exception, however: the allegedly oldest manuscript 1 of the KMT, 
ms Z, was excluded because it contains another redaction of the KMT, 
the Laghvikamnaya version (cf. KMT p.32). Besides the fact that ms Z 
offers a shorter version (ca. 2000 stanzas) of the KMT (ca. 3500 stanzas), 
two main differences between the two versions were noted down at the 
time: 1) Z has another division into patalas; 2) Z has Laghvika instead of 
Kubjika, and Sankara instead of Bhairava (KMT p.30). In the present study 
I intend to discuss these differences more closely without going into too 
much detail, however. A general comparison between the edited text of 
the KMT (= Kulalikamnaya) and its version in Z (= Laghvikamnaya) may 
already prove quite illustrative. 2 

As the KMT, the version of the text in Z is also divided into twenty- 
five chapters or patalas which are all regularly marked with a colophon 
at the end. Twelve of these colophons, however, are inserted in the text 
at a place other than in the KMT. As a rule, another occurrence of a 
colophon in Z results in the absence of at least one complete 61oka from 
the KMT: 1,43 (= 1st colophon in Z), 53 (= 2nd col.); 2,23 (= 4th col.); 
3,20 (= 6th col.), 30 (= 7th col.); 14,60cd-61ab (= 11th col.); 15,37 (= 13th 
col.), 57 (= 14th col.); 17,60 (= 17th col.); 19,57cd-59ab (= 19th col.), 76- 
88ab (= 20th col.); 25,29-107ab (= 24th col.). Whether the last instance 
actually belongs to this series is open to some doubt as Z deviates here 
significantly from the edited text (see below, p.79). One other instance 
should be mentioned in this respect: although the fifth colophon of Z is 
found at the same place as in the KMT (= KMT 2nd col.), some lines are 
yet omitted in Z (sc. 3,l-3ab). The same lines, however, are also omitted 
in some manuscripts of the KMT so that the absence of these lines may 
very well represent an original condition (cf. KMT p.31). 

The other division into patalas in Z appears to be more satisfactory in 
some instances, but sometimes Z seems to overdo. Thus, for instance, the 
division of KMT patala 1 into three small chapters in Z is perhaps a 
little too zealous. On the other hand, however, Z is indeed more satisfac¬ 
tory sometimes. The concept of the Panca Cakra (sc. Devi Cakra, Duti 
Cakra, etc.) is explained in three chapters in the KMT (14-16), whereas Z 
discusses the five in six separate chapters (Z 11-16): the fourth Cakra, 
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the Yogini Cakra (KMT 15,38-83), is treated in two chapters (Z 14&15) as 
may already be inferred from the KMT itself (cf. 15,58;59; Z omits 15,57). 

Again, with regard to the fourfold series of pinda - pada - rupa - 

rupatita (KMT 17-19) Z has an apparently better division into chapters (Z 
17-21; Z treats riipa in two chapters; cf. KMT 19,59d;60ab). In these two 
instances Z's chapter division seems preferable to that of the KMT 
because it marks out the topics more clearly. In the case of the Sat 
Cakra (sc. Adhara, Svadhisthana, etc.), however, Z follows a different 
direction. In the KMT the Sat Cakra are discussed in three chapters with 
no logical division into patalas (KMT 11-13). Here, Z does not divide the 
six into six separate patalas, but deals with the Sat Cakra in one, long 
chapter (Z 10). 

Besides this sometimes different division into chapters, it is obvious 
that the major difference between the two versions is constituted by the 
fact that Z is an odd 1500 stanzas shorter than the KMT. As we have 
already seen, some lines from the KMT are dropped in Z because of the 

insertion of a colophon in the latter. These lines, however, form only a 

fraction of the total of KMT lines not found in Z. It is clearly beyond 
the scope of the present study to enumerate and discuss all these missing 
lines, but some remarks are requisite here. 

The most striking difference between the KMT and Z in this context 
is the absence of six complete chapters in the latter: 4 (i mantravidya ; 
Malini Gahvara), 5 (the UmamaheSvara mantra, etc.), 6 (mantravidya; 

three mudras ), 21 (on the fifty dvipas), 22 (two alphabetical systems; on 
the 24 pithas), 24 (two mystical alphabets; on arcana and pavitrarohana). 
With regard to the absence of chapters 21 and 22 in Z it is noteworthy 
that these two chapters clearly form a kind of interlude in the KMT: 
chapter 20 ends with Bhairava stating that now the Kalacakra will be 
explained, but this is actually not found until the 23rd chapter. Obviously, 
the order of chapters links up better in Z by leaving these two chapters 
out. 

The absence of these six chapters accounts for most of the difference 
in size between the KMT and Z, but within the text itself there are some 
stray lines which are lacking in Z. Several stanzas appear to be missing 
in Z because they were probably overlooked by the scribe. Thus, for 

instance, 10,90;91 are not found in Z because the scribe was somewhat 

careless here: Slokas 89d and 91d both end in prapadyate so that a 

mistake is easily made in copying. 3 These omissions, however, have 
clearly no textual implications as they are merely caused by the inaccu¬ 
racy of one particular scribe. More important from a textual point of 
view are those lines missing in Z, which are also absent in some manu¬ 
scripts of the KMT. 4 Next, a few longer parts of the KMT are not found 
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in Z, which might be due to their more or less appendical nature. 5 
There is only one instance where the text of Z is seriously mixed up in 
comparison with the KMT. Part of the 7th chapter is quite defectively 
reproduced in Z: after Sloka 20, Z becomes rather confused, probably 
because of the similarity between the mantras given in the following 
lines. In the case of the Hrdayadutl of Kubjika a considerable part of the 
text is evidently missing in Z (7,51-86), but since the mantra of the 
Hrdayadutl is given in code here (7,55c-78) this omission can be account¬ 
ed for (see below). 

Generally speaking, Z faithfully follows the edited text of the KMT as 
far as it contains that text. It is true that the variant readings are very 
abundant in Z and contain many corruptions (cf. KMT p.32), but it 
remains a matter of further research to determine whether these repres¬ 
ent important dogmatic differences or not. Only in two instances Z has 
definitely a longer reading of its own. In an enumeration of the fifty 
Bhairavas representing the fifty letters of the alphabet (10,120-128ab) the 
text of Z does not agree with the KMT or one of its manuscripts, 
although the contents are very much the same. More significant is the 
other instance. In KMT 17,94-109 the fifty letters of the alphabet in their 
Malini order (sc. na up to pha ), their presiding goddesses, and their 
location on the body are enumerated. The corresponding lines in Z do not 
include the names of the fifty goddesses. It follows that the wording of 
the text is therefore different in Z. 

The two above-mentioned instances where Z deviates from the KMT, 
have one thing in common: they both deal with the alphabet and its 

symbolic implications. Here we come across a peculiar difference between 
the KMT and Z. Although here (17,94-109) and elsewhere (18,56 (a 

mantra)) Z acknowledges the Malini order of the alphabet, it did not 
include the Malini Gahvara (chapter 4) in its text. Since the Malini 

Gahvara is primarily used to code mantras, it is not surprising to find 
that those parts of the KMT where mantras are given by means of a code 
based on the Malini or, as it is, on the SabdaraSi (sc. the fifty Bhairavas) 
systems, are completely left out. 6 Once Z gives a mantra in full whereas 
the KMT uses a code (18,4-24). The only exception to this is found in the 
18th chapter. In 18,65-66 the bijas of the Panca Ratna are given by 
means of a Malini code, and are consequently left out in Z. The next line 
(18,67), however, where the bija hrim is given in exactly the same way, is 
included in Z. Possibly this £loka was not recognized as containing a 

code. Apart from this last instance, however, Z displays a remarkable 
aversion to the symbolism of the fifty letters as used in encoding 
mantras - a practice regularly found in the KMT and, especially, in the 
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slightly younger Satsahasra Samhita, the longer version of the KMT. We 
will return to this salient difference between the KMT and Z later. 

In order to conclude this short discussion of the surface differences 
between the KMT and its version in Z, it is necessary to say a few 
words about the last chapter of the KMT and its redaction in Z. The 25th 
chapter of the KMT is divided into two different chapters in Z, namely 
24 and 25. Chapter 24 of Z contains the text of KMT 25,1-28 (no omitted 
lines; note that KMT mss DE also have a (second!) 24th colophon here). 
The final chapter in Z opens with 4Vfe stanza, part of which is also found 
in KMT mss DE after 25,110a. Z opens its 25th chapter with the following 
lines which I have slightly corrected: 
kridevy uvaca // 

ksetrapithani deveki, dikair dehasthitani ca / 
krutdni ca vilomena, idanim panktito vada // 
anekarthavide devi, bhrdntijnanam nayuncasi / 
ebhir etaik ca parydyaih, santosah kirn na te 'vabhut // 
yathapi kmu kalyani, praydgam brahmamandale / 
varanasi tu nabhisthd, kollagiry udare sthitam // 
attahasam hrdistham tu, ujjeni kanthakupatah / 
caritram vaktramadhye tu, ekamram nayanantare // 
devikotam tu mayadho, vyapinydgunapuritam / 

kanreva samakhyatam, grhastham kmu sampratam // ( = 25,110(a)b) 

next follow: 25,110cd-116ab, 

grhe 'pi ca tathapy evam, purastham kmu sampratam / 

25,107cd-109, 

upaksetram tu tatraiva, mantavyam sadhakena tu / 

25,116cd; 121ab; 186ab-232. 7 

After this cursory survey of both texts I proceed with the second 
difference between the KMT and Z, to wit: Laghvika instead of Kubjika, 
and Sankara instead of Bhairava (see above, p.76). Here we should make 
a distinction between the occurrence of these names in a caption (sc. 
kubjika/bhairava uvaca ) and their occurrence within the text itself. 

As regards the captions, the following observations are due. In the 
KMT as edited we always find the same two interlocutors, namely Kubjika 
and Bhairava. 8 In the first chapter which has a more narrative character, 
Himavan pops up thrice, but he is left out in Z. Kubjika does not feature 
in the captions of Z, but is replaced by Devi or Laghvi/Laghvika. Instead 
of Bhairava Z reads Sankara, Bhairava, Mahesvara, Bhagavan, or Sambhu 
(in order of frequency). In twelve instances the captions are omitted in 
Z, but are incorporated in the following pada (e.g. 17,85 krikubjika uvaca 
IIparamam vada kauleka, Z: laghvy uvaca mahadeva). 
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Within the text the following changes are noted. The name Bhairava is 
sometimes retained, but more often it is replaced by Mahe^vara or 
Sankara. In much the same way Kuje^vara and KuleSvara are usually (but 
not always) replaced by MaheSvara. The female counterparts of these last 
two, i.e. Kuje^vari and KuleSvari, are likely to be found as MaheSvari in 
Z, but again not always. The same holds true for Kubjika herself: in the 
majority of cases we find Laghvika instead, but there are quite a few 
exceptions. Moreover, Kubji is replaced by Gaurl four times (8,38a; 39a; 
47a; 19,13c), and once Z reads Kumbhika instead of Kubjika (15,54c). 
Besides Kubjika, however, there are other names which are changed into 
Laghvika in Z. Instead of Kali (1,29c) and Kalika (1,30a) we find Laghvi 
and Laghvika, respectively. Olambika (2,37a) and Samaya (7,43c) also 
become Laghvika in Z. Devi is replaced with Laghvi in only two in¬ 
stances, but since this is not done elsewhere in Z, one might assume that 
Devi is not original here, at least not in the manuscript copied by the 
scribe of Z or one of his forerunners (14,39c ( kubji ms G, laghvi mss 
DE); 23,60c (kubji mss CGT)). 

Quite inevitably we now reach the big issue: which of the two 
versions of the Kubjikamata Tantra is the more original, the longer 
Kulalikamnaya version dedicated to Kubjika or the shorter Laghvikamnaya 
version in which Laghvika features as the main goddess? A full treatment 
of this question should necessarily imply a close examination of all the 

variant readings in Z, but a few preliminary observations may yet be 

made. 

Although Laghvika is undoubtedly the leading lady in Z, Kubjika is 
certainly not ruled out completely. Kubjika is still mentioned in several 

instances in Z. In the KMT, on the other hand, Laghvika is mentioned 
only twice. In the 24th chapter of the KMT (not in Z!) Laghvini is 
mentioned among the so-called Vrddhapancaka which consists of Kamala, 
Barbara, Mahantari, Laghvini, and Bimbakhya (24,100cd-101ab). The first 
four goddesses are also mentioned in a mantra connected with the 
Sadanganyasa: Kamalakubjika, Barbara, Mahantarika,. Laghvika, Vi£vatejini, 
and Konkanawa (7,39). In this context one other passage in the KMT 

should be mentioned. In a short survey of the fourfold series of pinda - 
pada - rupa - rupdtita four forms of Kubjika related to these four are 
enumerated: KubjeSi, Mahantari, Barbara, Kamalanana (17,51;52). In Z 
Kubje^i is replaced by Laghvika here. 9 From these instances in the KMT 
it might be inferred that Laghvika belongs to a group of four goddesses, 
the others being Kamala, Barbara, and Mahantari. As such, Laghvika 
appears to feature as a secondary manifestation of Kubjika related to 
pinda. This is also hinted at in KMT 17,24d-25 (pindastham §mu kubjini // 
vrddhakramasya madhyasthdm, laghurupam sutejasam) where both vrddha 
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and laghu are mentioned in this respect. Although Laghvika is mentioned 
twice in the KMT, the occurrence of her name in the 24th chapter is 

questionable because the manuscripts of the KMT diverge widely here (cf. 

KMT p.127; 128; App. III). This actually leaves us with only one certain 
reference to Laghvika in the KMT, namely in the mantra found in 7,39. 
In this respect it is noteworthy that this is factually the only occurrence 

of Laghvika in a mantra, in the KMT as well as in Z. In other words: 

although Z frequently reads Laghvika instead of Kubjika throughout the 
text, it does not do so in the mantras; the only occurrence of the name 
Laghvika in a mantra Z shares with the KMT. Presumably, the mantras 
did originally contain the name Kubjika and were considered too sacred 
to be tampered with, namely to replace Kubjika by Laghvika. Another 
indication for a possible predominance of Kubjika over Laghvika is 
perhaps found in connection with the name Khanjika, another mani¬ 
festation of the Goddess. In Z the name Khanjika is everywhere replaced 
by Laghvika. 10 Especially the 16th chapter is significant in this context. 
In KMT 16,15-23 three names of the Goddess are "etymologically" 
explained: Tvarita, Khanjika, and Kubjika. Contrary to what one might 
expect, Z does not change Kubjika here into Laghvika, but reads Laghvika 
instead of Khanjika. Again, the name Kubjika was apparently too funda¬ 
mental here to be simply replaced by Laghvika. 

As we have seen, Z promotes Laghvika at the expense of Kubjika, but 
it does not disavow the latter completely. Z even "admits" that Laghvika 
is a secondary manifestation of Kubjika in 17,51ab (see above). This same 
attitude of Z can be inferred from its colophons: Z clearly distinguishes 
itself from the KMT proper, but still acknowledges the latter’s authority. 
At the end of each chapter in Z it is stated that it concerns the KMT, 
but within the tradition of Laghvika: ity evam laghvikamnaye Srimatku- 
bjikamatottare ... . This distinction between the original text, the 

Kubjikamata Tantra, and a particular tradition, the Laghvikamnaya, may 

also be inferred from the text itself. In all instances where the Kub¬ 

jikamata is mentioned in the text, Z does not alter the name into 
Laghvikamata 11 or a corresponding variant. 12 References to the Western 
Tradition, the PaScimamnaya (2,22a) or PaScimanvaya (2,47d), are also 
maintained in Z. However, direct references to the tradition of Kubjika 

are changed: Kubjamnaya (25,208d) becomes the more general Kramamnaya; 
Kubjikamnaya (10,38b) and Kulalikamnaya (17,59a) are both changed into 
Laghvikamnaya. 

From the foregoing it has become plausible that we are concerned 
with one Tantric system, the Kubjikamata, which is handed down in two 
different recensions, the Kubjikamnaya or Kulalikamnaya and the Lagh¬ 
vikamnaya. Furthermore, it seems probable that the Laghvikamnaya is of 
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secondary importance to the Kulalikamnaya of which it constitutes an 
offshoot with no viability as it is preserved in one manuscript only (sc. 
ms Z). Yet, this one manuscript of the Laghvikamnaya may prove to be 
important for our knowledge of the Kubjikamata, especially with regard to 
its conveying into writing. 

From the divergence of the oldest manuscripts of the KMT already 
three different groups of texts can be discerned (KMT p.27) with an 
additional later fourth (KMT pp.27; 32). This warrants the assumption that 
several centuries of textual transmission have preceded the 11th century 
from which the oldest manuscripts of the Kubjikamata date. No tangible 
traces from this period have come down to us, partly because the texts 
were transmitted orally from teacher to pupil. Here we advance the 
hypothesis that the Laghvikamnaya may be closer to this oral transmission 
than the text of the KMT as edited. A possible confirmation of this 
assumption are those parts of the KMT not found in Z. Those stanzas 
lacking in Z because it inserts a colophon, can easily be disposed of and 
do not hamper the train of thought. The enumeration of the six prakaras 
(1,43: Ananda, etc.), for instance, seems definitely out of place here. They 
are discussed more appropriately in 14,51 as the six Kulasiddhas. The 
longer passages not found in Z are of an appendical nature (see above, 
p.78), and may therefore not be original. The same holds true for the six 
chapters lacking in Z: they mostly contain information of a more general 
nature, especially on mantravidya , and at least two of these chapters are 
probably later insertions (see above, p.77). We have already mentioned 
the fact that Z does not contain the expos6 on the Malini Gahvara, and 
its aversion to present mantras in a code based on this Malini Gahvara 
(see above, p.78). The main purpose to present a mantra in code is to 
keep it secret from outsiders. This is certainly useful in case mantras are 
written down since a manuscript may fall into the wrong hands, but in 
case of an oral transmission this procedure is quite pointless. Since the 
teacher instructs his pupil on a secluded spot where there is no danger 
of being overheard by any outsider, there is hardly any use for a code. 
Moreover, memorizing by heart a long mantra in encoded form is far from 
simple if not impossible. This may account for the fact that Z either 
gives a mantra in full or not at all, but never in code (with one minor 
exception in 18,67). If a mantra is missing in Z, it does not necessarily 
imply that the mantra is unknown. After all, the fact that a written text 
is not the final thing is attested for throughout the texts: some informa¬ 
tion has still to be provided by the teacher himself (guruvaktrat ). 
Especially the arcane lore of the mantras seems to fit in with this 
condition. 
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At the present stage of research it seems plausible that the Lagh- 
vikamnaya represents an early offshoot of the Kubjikamata, offering a 
text which may be closer to the (oral) original. Apparently this branch 
of the Kubjikamata had no follow up, but reminiscenses of it are found in 
the oldest manuscript of the Kubjikamata in its Kulalikamnaya version, 
namely ms D (around 1100 A.D.). Why or when exactly this promotion of 
Laghvika began is still obscure, nor why it proved so little viable. 
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Notes 

1. According to its colophon the manuscript was written in 1037-'38 A.D. during the reign of 
King Laksmikamadeva (1024-1040): aflapamcHiadadhike sate samvatsare gate / frilaksmikamadeva- 
sya rajye niskantake subhe (KMT p. 14). 

2. In order to avoid confusion between the two versions I follow the numbering of pat alas 
and £lokas of the edited text, unless stated otherwise. 

3. Also: 9,38d-39a; 10,11c; 13,5b-6a; 13,90b; 13,95a; 20,6-7b. 

4. 3,l-3b; 9,66ab; 10,87c-88b; 10,129c-131b; 13,95ab (cf. note 3); 18,35c; 18,36cd; 19,53cd-54; 
20,64cd-66ab (KMT mss CD omit 64c-65b). 

5. 10,52-63ab; 12,53cd-67ab; 23,149-172. 

6. 5,34cd-40ab; 7,55c-78; 13,69ab-70ab; 18,44ab-51ab; 23,91ab-97; 24,4ff. 

7. Omitted are: 25,29- 107ab; 117-120; 121cd-185; 212-214; 218-219. 

8. Some mss of the KMT have occasionally Devi or Laghvi/Laghvika instead of Kubjika, and 
Devadeva, Sankara, Bhagavan, MaheSvara, Sambhu, or Kule^vara for Bhairava. 

9. Note that ms D reads Lambika (cf. 2,37a Olambika) here, and ms E Laghvika. 

10. 3,36b; 16,15b; 19c; 20c; 21a; 17,62a. 

11. So far, I have found the appellation Laghvikama!a only in the 15lh colophon of ms E. 

12. 10,32d; 39d; 16,29b; 18,113b; 20,57d; 68c; 70a; 79d; 25,206b. 



The 108 Names of the Goddess Tripura 
in the Mahatmyakhanda of the Tripurarahasya 

Silvia Schwarz Linder 
I 

As we are well aware, the figure of Tripura is associated to a long and 
authoritative tradition, called Saubhagyasampradaya. This tradition is 
characteristic of Southern India and Ka^mlr and has evolved mostly in 
the period ranging from the Middle Ages to the 18th century. 

Tripura, also known as Tripurasundarl or Lalita, represents "the most 
important Tantric form of £ri/LaksmI ... the foremost benign, beautiful 
and youthful, yet motherly manifestation of the Supreme £akti"} However 
she constitutes not only a particular manifestation of the Para&akti> but 
also covers the totality of such manifestations in their polyvalent and 
"contradictory" aspects. 

Her worship is based on the twofold doctrine of the Srividya and of 
the tfricakra, the mantra and the yantra which constitute, respectively, 
the sonorous body and the graphical symbol of the Devi and of her power 
manifesting the universe. 

This divine figure turns out to be particularly interesting, since her 
worship is linked to some very important philosophical-religious trends: 

- in the first place to the Tantric tradition of the Kula (or Kaula ) and 
in particular to the variety called Srikula on which is based the worship 
of Tripurasundarl in Southern India; 

- secondly, to the Saivism of Ka&nir, and especially to the school of 
the Pratyabhijnd , where the metaphysical doctrines of such tradition are 
developed; 

- finally to the Kevaladvaitavada , which is mostly to be found in 
Southern India, and is in conformity with the Veda and the brahmanical 
orthodoxy. 

The authority of this form of the Goddess is not only due to her 
popularity - a popularity which is particularly relevant in today’s 
Southern India - but also to the meaning ascribed to the divine figure in 
the course of the history of the £aktic cults in their passage from the 
North to the South of the subcontinent. Another reason for her authority 
is the prestige she enjoys with the smarta y the most conservative circles 
of the orthodox community. 
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II 

The corpus of texts concerning the worship of Tripura/Tripurasundarl, 
although being comparatively small if compared to analogous sources 
concerning other forms of the Goddess (like, for instance, Durga and 
Kali) is rich enough to justify an accurate investigation of the material. 

Within this corpus the Tripurarahasya (The Mystery (or: The Secret 
Doctrine, or: The Esoterical Teaching) of the < Goddess > Tripura) holds an 
especially meaningful position. It is a Southern India work that has been 
written probably between the 10th and the 17th century. 

The text, composed of 12,000 Slokas in puranic style, is divided into 
three parts. The Mdhatmyakhanda (The Section < Dedicated to the> 
Celebration or Majesty <of the Goddess >) is made of 6,687 Slokas and is 
divided into 80 adhyayas. This section - not yet translated into a Western 
language - deals with the myths related to the origin of Tripura, 
describes her various manifestations and tells the gestures of Lalita and 
Lalita’s fight against the demon Bhanda and the army of the Asuras. 

The Jhanakhanda (Section < Related to> Knowledge) is better known 
than the MK. It is made of 2163 Slokas , divided into 22 adhyayas which 
deal with philosophical matters. The esoterical teachings provided by the 
text are illustrated and exemplified through parables and allegories. 

The third part, Caryakhanda (The Section < which Provides the Rules 
of Proper > Behaviour), which has been lost, had probably included some 
3000 remaining Slokas. Its content may have shown some affinity to that 
of the Kalpasiitra ascribed to ParaSurama, a work (made of 335 sutras and 
divided into 10 khandas) which deals with the secrets related to the 
worship of Tripura according to the ritual of the tirividya. 

The Tripurarahasya is a Tantric text, of Sakta tendency, based on a 
rich philosophical background. The conception of the Supreme Reality - 
similar to that found in the Vedanta - is matched by a remarkable 
command of the lexicon and of the philosophical categories which are 
characteristic of the Saivism of Ka£mir. As Gopinath Kaviraj 2 and other 
scholars have remarked, this testifies the deep-reaching influence of this 
system of thought, and in particular of the schools of the Spanda and of 
the Pratyabhijha. 


in 


The section we are dealing with here - the Mdhatmyakhanda - is a 
mythological narration intercalated by stotras , ritual prescriptions and 
esoterical teachings. It is therefore structured in a Puranic manner. For 
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the description of the various manifestations of the Great Goddess - here 

worshipped as Tripura - the text can be referred to various Puranic 

sources, and foremost to the Devimahatmya of the Markandeyapurana. 
Almost all the second part, dedicated to the celebration of the gestures 
of Lalita, is inspired by the Lalitdmdhatmya of the Brahmandapurdna. 

The importance ascribed to the figure of Lalita is evidence of the fact 
that the Goddess worshipped in our text and called at times with the 
names of Tripura, Tripurasundari, Lalita, Sodasi, Srividya, KameSvari, 
a.s.o. and celebrated as the Lady of Sripura and of the Island of the 
Jewels (Manidvipa), is none other than the divinity of the Sriyantra? 

The Mahdtmyakhanda contains 22 hymns dedicated to the Goddess. 
They not only mark the peaks of the narration but are also the most 

lyrical part of the poem, enriched by mythical and philosophical refer¬ 

ences. 

Among these hymns, the SaubhdgydstottaraSatanamastotra (Auspicious 
Hymn Containing 108 Names) is of particular importance: it is the only 
hymn of the 108 Names of the Goddess Tripura to be found in our text; 
also, it is located in the middle of the episode related to Kama. 

In the Mahdtmyakhanda the myth of Kama shows some relevant 
changes with respect to the better known Puranic versions. Usually, the 
origin of Kama is ascribed to Brahma, 4 here he is born from the min d of 
Laksmi as a child of celestial brightness. 5 Such a birth from the Goddess 
who rose from the churning of the ocean (samudramathana) reminds us of 
the birth of Eros, son of Aphrodite, who also rose from the waves of the 
sea. Moreover, Kama is usually born already adult: here he is a child like 
Eros. Laksmi, patron of Friday, is comparable to Aphrodite in this version 
of the myth clearly linked to the ancient astrological context. 

In our text the God of Love addresses himself to Laksmi, in addition 
to Tripura (her alter ego), in order to obtain the power he needs to 
divert Siva from his ascetical practice. In the 24th adhydya we learn that 
Kama asked his mother to turn him almighty. In order to fulfil his wish 
Laksmi revealed to him the secret of the Goddess Tripura ( Tripuradevya 
rahasya ), a secret that was hidden in her 108 Names. The young God 
then withdrew himself in a cave on the mount Mandara to propitiate the 
Goddess by reciting her Names. 

After some time Tripura appeared to him in a dream and revealed the 
knowledge that consisted of fifteen parts and which was hidden within 
the hymn of the 108 Names. Hence Kama, encouraged by Laksmi, spent 
three divine years in meditation, to deepen the knowledge he had been 
given access to. 

At the end of this long period, 6 the Goddess Tripura appeared to him. 
Encircled by a shining aura, she was holding the noose (pafa), the 
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elephant hook ( ahkufa ) and her other attributes. At her side, LaksmI and 
Sarasvatl were holding the fly-whisks made of white tails of the yak 
(i camara ), insignia of royalty. 

When she asked Kama what he wished, he recited her a hymn of 
praise and answered that her sight ( dariana ) was enough to gratify him. 

However the Goddess, who wanted to show her benevolence, presented 
him with a bow and arrows made out of her own attributes, thus granting 
him invincibility. Before vanishing she said that the knowledge she 
conveyed would have been acquired through the name of Kama and she 
called the hymn of the 108 Names SaubhagyastottaraSatandmastotra 
(Auspicious Hymn Containing 108 Names); hence she called Saubhagyana- 
varatnastotra (Auspicious Hymn Containing Nine Gems) the hymn of nine 
verses recited by Kama, and finally she called Saubhagyavidya (Auspicious 
Knowledge that Grants Good Luck) the knowledge she had transmitted. 7 

The 26th adhydya opens with the Saubhagyastottarafatandmastotra , 
preceded by information concerning the rsi who had transmitted it - Siva 
himself -, the chanda in which it is composed - anustubh - and the 
devata to whom it is dedicated - Srilalitambika (The Venerable Mother 
Lalita). The hymn is followed by the illustration of its effectiveness 
( phalaSruti ). 

The fact that this kind of indication is given reveals the desire to 
ascribe to the stotra a dignity comparable to that of the vedic hymns, as 
is usually the case for hymns of worship, and especially for those 
composed of names of divinities. 

Finally, the hymn is doubly acrostic: on the one hand, the fact that it 
is made of fifteen stanzas hints certainly also to the irividya 8 that is 
composed of fifteen syllables. The number fifteen, especially important for 
its mystical symbolism in the Srividya doctrine, is also a variant of the 
number of the kalds (moon’s digits). The moon’s digits are sixteen if one 
counts the immortal kald that coincides with the night of the new 
moon. 9 On the other hand the stotra contains a variant (seemingly 
unknown) of the kamamantra , namely: kd e i la (hrim), ha rd sa (hrim). 
This variant differs for instance from the Manmathamantra as quoted by 
Subrahmanya Sastri and Srinivasa Ayyangar in their commentary to the 
first stanza of the Saundaryalahari: ka e i la hrim , ha sa ka ha la hrim , 
sa ka la hrim. 10 

The Saubhagyastottarafataridmastotra is therefore most meaningful on 
account of its position within the text and its theological value. Like all 
hymns made out of divine epithets, this one too is a precious source of 
information regarding the myths and the iconography related to the divine 
figure, and thus providing a theology in nuce. 
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As we are aware, the hymns enumerating the 108 or 1008 Names of 
the Goddess, widely used in the cult, are to be found most frequently in 
the Puranas , in the Agamas , and in the Tantras. An examination of such 
hymns will reveal, in addition to mythical and iconographic epithets 
specifically related to the divine figure to whom the hymn is dedicated, a 
series of identifications of the divine figure both with the various aspects 
of the Absolute (and with the reality manifested by it) and with the 
whole variety of the other forms, better known and more widely wor¬ 
shipped, of the Great Goddess. 


IV 

The richness and the complexity of Tripura's character are suggested 
from the hymn's very beginning where she is addressed as "Lady of 
Kama" and/or "Lady of 6iva KameSvara" ("Kame^vari"). It is well known 
that the unity of Siva and Sakti represented in the center of the 
Sriyantra is conceived as the union of KameSvara and KameSvari. 

The twofold relationship that links the Goddess both to Kama and to 
Siva is also stressed by the name "Kamarupa", which could be translated 
as "personification of < fulfilled > desire". The epithet is to be found in 
the Adyakalisvarupastotra of the Mahanirvanatantra. Avalon translates it 
as "in the form of desire" and, in a footnote, he clarifies: "Kalika Purana 
says that Devi is called Kama because She came to the secret place in 
the Blue Peak of the Great Mountain (Kailasa) along with Siva, for the 
sake of desire, and because She fulfils desires and destroys and restores 
the body of Kama". 11 

The link to the Sriyantra becomes even clearer when the Goddess is 
identified with the kamakala, the symbol of the union of KameSvara and 
Kame^vari in the Yantra's center. This epithet defines her also as Lady 
of the Sriyantra. As a matter of fact, as Avalon explains in his preface 
to the Kamakaldvilasa by Punyanandanatha, the Kamakala , "the Supreme 
Triangle formed of the Bindu and Visarga , of Prakafa and Vimarfa, of 
Siva and Sakti, of the T (Aham) and This’ ( Idam ) or Universe is, in the 
supreme sense, the Siva-Svarupa and Sakti-Svarupa ", 12 

In addition to the more common epithets, we may note in this hymn 
more specific names, related to the philosophical and religious background 
of the system of the Srividya. These grant us a more lively and precise 
image of the Goddess. 

Thus "Anuttara" ("Without Superior"), recalls the technical term in 
Kashmiri Saivism for: the supreme Conciousness, the highest Reality, the 
first principle on cosmological level. 13 
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The Goddess is identified to this supreme Reality, which is always the 
same although named in different ways in the various philosophical 
systems. And, like this Reality, also the Goddess is "Ananta" ("Infinite") 
with respect to time, space and other entities or categories. We see that 
in the Vedanta texts the same expression (ananta) indicates the qualities 
of eternity, omnipresence, and unique reality of the Brahman. 

We also read that the Goddess is "Adbhutarupa" ("of wonderful shape"). 
This epithet can also be translated as "whose shape is wonder". It is the 
wonder, the astonishment of the devotee in front of the divinity. And 
this might remind us of the concept of wonder or surprise which is 
specific of the Kashmiri Saivism. This idea - to be found already in the 
Sivasutra and the Spanda school, where the term used for wonder is 
vismaya - becomes particularly important in the thought of Abhinavagup- 
ta, who actually employs the expression camatkara. To quote Raniero 
Gnoli: "The yogin is penetrated by astonishment. The yogic stages are 
astonishment. The general idea underlying these words ... is that both the 
mystical and the aesthetic experience imply the cessation of a world - 
the ordinary, historical world, the samsara - and its sudden replacement 
by a new dimension of reality. In this sense the two are wonder or 
surprise." 14 

The epithet "Edhadbhaktapatakana£inT ("she who nullifies the sins of 
those who are proud of being her devotees") also takes us back to the 
Kashmiri background. As a matter of fact, sifter having evoked the sense 
of wonder experienced by the yogin , this hymn suggests the idea of the 
devotee's pride which derives from the consciousness of his identity with 
Siva. This emotion can be traced also in the Stavacintamani by Bhat- 
tanarayana, 15 a classical text of the Bhakti of the Kashmiri Saivism. 

The fact that this text belongs to the Tantric tradition is also 
stressed by such epithets as: 

- "Ekantarcanapriya" ("she who loves the cult < carried out> in secrecy"), 
where one hints to the secret surrounding the doctrines and the ritual 
practices of Tantra 

- "Halapriya" ("she who likes the liqueur"), where hala stands for madya 
(wine), one of the elements of the Pahcamakara. 

The esoterical aspect of the teachings provided by the Goddess to her 
devotees/initiates is also suggested both by "Ekantarcanapriya" which 
could also mean "she who likes the worship of solitary men" or by 
"Ekantajanapriya" which can be rendered as "she, to whom the solitary 
men are dear" or as "dear to the solitary men". 

In the Lalitasahasranama one reads that the Goddess is "Antarmu- 
khasamaradhya" ("well worshipped by the introspective"), where antar- 
mukha' means those whose mind is turned inwards". 16 Here she is 
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"Antahpujapriya" ("pleased by the inner worship") and "Antarvacomayf 
("she who is (in the shape of) the inner voice" or "nothing but inner 
word"). 

The identity of the Devi with the sound (ndda) heard by the yogin 
when he sinks deeply into himself is expressed by the epithet "Layakarnf 
("she who can be heard when the sound fades away"), where the Sakti is 
identified with what is heard by the meditating devotee when the sound 
is more and more reabsorbed by silence. 

From these very meaningful epithets stands out the main outline of 
the philosophical and doctrinal background of our text. Most other names 
found in the hymn - which cannot be discussed now for lack of time and 
space - are related to the various qualities and attributes of the Goddess 
and of her main manifestations. 

For instance it is worth mentioning "Ikarabhavya" ("meditated in the 
form of the F or "susceptible to be represented by the letter /'). As is 
known, the vowel i represents the Goddess and is the vivifying sign of 
the Sakti without which £iva would be just a Sava, a corpse. 17 In the 
Lalitasahasranama the letter I is already per se an epithet of the Devi 
and, according to Bhaskararaya, it indicates the kdmakala . 18 

The Goddess is called "Lalita" ("playful") because the manifestation of 
the Universe is the expression of her lila. But she is also "Layasarva" 
("she, into whom everything is reabsorbed") and "Layatmika" ("she who 
has the nature of reabsorption"). As a matter of fact, as we may read in 
Ksemaraja's commentary to the first stanza of the Spandakdrikd: "The 
Goddess Consciousness is simultaneously of the nature of display (unmesa) 
and suppression (nimesa)”. 

The polar nature of the Great Goddess - which is characteristic of all 
archetypal imago Dei - is stressed not only on the cosmogonical level, as 
we have just seen, but also on the divine one by the juxtaposition of two 
epithets: "Amba" ("mother") and "Antakarinf ("she who causes death"). As 
Zimmer puts it, She is "... the all-inclusive, all-affirmative, all-annihilat¬ 
ing death-and-life womb of final peace." 20 

These short remarks already suggest that the hymns composed by 
epithets are an important tool to understand, on the one side the 
qualities and the attributes of the divine figure invoked and, on the other 
side, the theological and philosophical background of the hymn itself. The 
importance of the stotras as a literary genre is quite familiar: they 
belong to a tradition both ancient and authoritative that goes back to 
Vedic times, continues in the Epic and in the Puranas and provides to the 
medieval Bhakti one of its most fitting expressive means. Finally, it may 
be unnecessary to stress the complexity of the functions, also on 
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soteriological level, of the divine names and the richness of their 
symbolism, not only within Hinduism but also in most religious traditions. 

The great importance of this literary genre contrasts with the 
scarcity - in the Western world - of specialised studies in this field and 
it is to be hoped that ever wider attention will be dedicated to it. 
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List of Abbreviations 


AB 

Aitareyabrahmana 

LSN 

Lalitasahasranama 

SK 

Spandakarika 

SL 

Saundaryalahari 

SP 

Sivapurana 

TR(JK) 

Tripurarahasya (Jnanakhanda) 

TR(MK) 

Tripurarahasya (Mahatmyakhanda) 


Notes 


1. Goudriaan/Gupta 1981: 58. 

2. See TR(JK) 1965: 1 etpassim. 

3. See TR(MK), 53-58. 

4. See Bhagavatapurana 111,12,26; Kalikapurana 1,42 and 11,4; Sivapurana, Rudrasamhita 11,2,23; 
Skandapurana , 5,2,13, 2-20. 

5. See TR(MK), 12. 

6. Here starts the 25th adhyaya. 

7. Later on we find another interesting variant of the Kama myth. 

Thus in the 36th adhyaya we read that before facing Siva, Kama addressed his thoughts to the 
Goddess Tripura, and requested also the help of LaksmL Tripura appeared and said to Laksmi, 
who was asking her to save her son from the danger that was menacing him, that Kama's body 
would have been turned into ashes, but that subsequently he would have obtained a new one. And 
so Tripura absorbed Kama into her own glance and burned his lifeless body; then she multiplied 
the god and sent one of the 'doubles’ ( Pratikama ) to Siva. Ever since, for having absorbed Kama 
into her eyes, she is known as Kamaksi. 

The fact that Kama penetrated Tripura through her eyes to be reabsorbed (and then regener¬ 
ated) by her could possibly be recognized as the metaphorical expression of a regressus ad 
uterum. Kama, uniting with Tripura - i.e. the Great Mother - returns to the primordial-undif- 
ferentiated state. It is meaningful that the regressus takes place through the eye, in most 
cultural traditions a symbolical substitute of the vulva, as psychoanalytical Anthropology has 

evidenced. The equivalence eye/vulva is again suggested by the sacred iconography, where the 
sexual union is often metaphorically represented by the glance of the lover penetrating the eyes 
of the beloved. 

At another level this regressus recalls also the hierogamic union, where Kama is at the same 
time both son and spouse of the Goddess Tripura-Laksmi. This homology of mother and spouse is 
often stressed in Indian texts, where one says that the husband enters the wife to come out of 
her as a son (see AB 7,13: 6,7 and SP 5,50:39). 

Kama's return to the primordial state as a necessary requisite to his regeneration and 

multiplication is also expressed by the fact that he is tinned into ashes, which, in the Hindu 
symbolic system, represent the undifferentiated state that precedes the manifestation of the 
Universe. 

8. For a description and analysis of the mantra of the Srividya see, among other texts: the 

Lalitdmdhatmya of the Brahmandapurana (cpt. 38: verses 8-11, 17-32 and 33-62); the commentary 
by KameSvarasuri to the first stanza of the Saundaryalahari (SL 1937:17-18) and the passages 

from Varivasyarahasya by Bhaskararaya dedicated to the Pancada£ak$ari. 

9. See Gonda 1965: 115-130 and Goudriaan/Gupta 1981: 59. 
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10. See SL 1937: 22. 

11. Avalon 1913: 45. 

12. Punyanandanatha 1921:133. 

13. See Abhinavagupta 1975: 69. In bis two commentaries to the Par&trimiika, Abhinavagupta 
gives the reader a long and detailed explanation of the term. In the longer commentary the 
explanation is articulated into 16 different interpretations of the term "without superior”. See 
Gnoli 1985. 

14. Gnoli 1956: XLVI. 

15. See Bhattanarayana 1979: 115 and 137 (stanzas 37 and 103). 

16. LSN 1971: n. 870. 

17. See Sarasvati 1941: 70-71. 

18. See LSN 1971: n. 712. 

19. SK 1980: 11. 

20. Zimmer 1946: 191. 
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The cult of Smafona, the realities of Tantiism 
Shinfchi Tsuda 


1. The name ’cult of smaSana' or ’cult of cemetery’ is meant as a 
synonym to explain and clarify the popular, but vague word 'tantrism’. 
The reason I prefer the word ’cult of Smatana' to tantrism is very 
simple: the cult itself or the reality of tantrism had been in existence for 
many centuries before the name or the literature of tantra occured; 
Buddhist tantras arose in the first half of the eighth century. 

In this short lecture, I would like to examine this ’cult of tmafana' in 
three steps: First, I would like to reconfirm the reflections of the cult 
found in popular literary works within my very limited knowledge; second, 
I would like to introduce some important references corresponding with 
them found in Buddhist tantras especially in the Sarhvarodaya-tantra , 
which is the earliest and the most important of the Saravara-literature; 
and last, I would like to try to find the idea of the reality of these 
tantrists (or followers of the cult of SmaSana') underlying the cult in its 
theoretical and historical limitations or conditions. 

2. What I call 'the cult of smaSana' is a diabolical cult of Bhairava, a 

demonic form of the Great God Siva, and his consort which was prevalent 
among the lowest strata of the rural, matriarchal community of the time; 
it is thought to have been a cult usually performed in a cemetery 

( §ma§ana ) by secret societies of the lower class women of rural com¬ 

munities who were regarded as or called themselves yoginis or dakinis . 

These women assembled in a circle (yogini-cakra or dakini-jala ) within 
a cemetery at midnight on a certain day of the month. They celebrated 
orgies drinking liquor and eating meat. They sacrificed, even human 
sacrifice on occasion, to Bhairava for the sake of attaining magical 
power. They assumed the role of the consort of Bhairava, i.e. Durga, who 
is referred to by other names such as Kali, Camunda, Kalaratri, Syama 

and so on as the occasion demands, and practised sexual yogic practices 

surrounding the male object of the practice (yogin or daka) i.e. the hero 
(vira), who assumed the role of the lord Bhairava; both experiencing 
unusual, supreme pleasures (samvara = sukha-vara). 

These women were regarded with great aversion and horror by 
outsiders because of the abominable aspect of their cult based on all the 
hideous and repulsive elements of the cemetery. At the same time, 
however, they were awed and revered because of their marvelous attain- 
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ment of magical power (siddhi) and their unusual ecstasy which could 
only be realized in an exclusive society of the women of that kind. 

In the course of time, their sexual yogic practices were systematized 
to present a general idea of the physical structure of three veins ( nadi ) 
and six nerve centres ( cakra ) within the body, and accordingly, the 
certainty and universality of the sexual pleasure which was realized 
through these practices was increased. It was at this stage that a group 
of Tantric Buddhists, noticing the mental and physiological certainty of 
the sexual yogic practices of these yoginis , adopted this cult of Smatana 
so as to utilize the concrete basis of the cult in order to attain a solid 
answer to the anxiety caused by the formula of the quick attainment of 
enlightenment presented in the Tattvasarhgraha-tantra. The formula is 
presented as the last mantra of the so-called five-stepped process of 
attaining enlightenment ( Pancdkarabhisambodhi-krama ) i.e. "Om yatha 
sarvatathagatas tathdham " (As all the tathagatas are, so am I). And this 
mantra was interpreted by the tantrists of the time as follows: ’If the 
individual existence and the ultimate reality are homologous, they are 
identical' or 'If the individual existence successfully reorganizes itself to 
be homologous with the ultimate reality, the former can unite itself with 
the latter'. 

At that time, the male objects (yogin ) of the sexual practices of these 
women, who were fundamentally non-clerical and territorial, were the 
somewhat more professional and migratory practisers of yoga, affiliated 
with the lower sects of Saivism such as Kapalikas or Kalamukhas. 

The Buddhist immigrants to the cult of &ma$dna tried to take the 
place of these Sivaite yogins leaving the basic structure of the cult, that 
is, the group of yoginis untouched. Preserving almost all the elements of 
Bhairava, the god of SmaSana, adding only trivial elements, they created a 
new, demonic God Heruka, alias Hevajra, who stands trampling his own 
father Bhairava underfoot assuming almost an identical form. 

3. We can feel the atmosphere of this cult of §ma&ana in the frame 
story of the Vetalapancavimfatikd. On a moonless night of the fourteenth 
day of the dark half of the month, Trivikramasena, the brave king of 
Pratisthana, slips out of his castle and comes to the SmaSdna, which is 
the stage of the cult. The evil (perhaps Buddhist) monk KsantiSIla, who 
schemes to become the emperor of vidyadharas by killing the king as a 
human sacrifice to the vetala in his Savapuja, has made the king, who 
does not know of his evil intentions, promise to come to the SmaSana 
that night. The gruesome sight of the §ma£ana is depicted as follows by 
the likeness of the figure of Bhairava, the God Siva of §ma§ana\ 
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"The fearless king comes to the StnaSana which is deep and 
horrible like the God Bhairava: it is dirty (like the body of the 
God smeared with ashes of burnt corpses), densely covered with 
thrilling darkness, with burning fires of the funeral piles 
glaring like the grim eyes (of the God); it is gruesome (like the 
body of the God wearing ornaments made of human bones), 
scattered with countless bones and skeletons, surrounded with a 
mass of ghosts and vetalas delightedly coming together, and 
with howlings of mahafivas , (big jackals) sounding (like the cry 
of Mahariva, the great God Siva)." 

Later on, the sight of fmafana comes to be pictured ornamentally as 
'eight Smasatxas' (astafmafana) forming the outer rim of mandalas of the 
Sarhvara- class of tantras , which arose to the end of the eighth century. 
We find a typical description of these 'eight StnaSanas' in the Samvaroda- 
ya-tantra (ch. XVII) as follows: 

vajrapanjaramadhye tu £ma£anastakabhusitam / 
candogram gahvaran caiva vajrajvalakarankinam // 36 // 
attahasa aiSanyam laksmivana hutafonam / 
ghorandhakara nairrtyam vayavyam kilikilaravah // 37 // 
purve SirlsaSvattham karikellicutavrksam vi^esatah / 
vatakarahjakah caiva lataparkatiparthivam // 38 // 
indro dhanada£ caiva nagendro yamadhipah / 
iSano ’tha hutaSano raksasendro 'niladhipah // 39 // 
vasukis taksakaS caiva karkotakah padma eva ca / 
mahapadmo huluhuluh kulikah ^ahkapalakah // 40 // 
garjito ghurnito ghora avarto ghana eva ca / 
purana^ ca tatha varsa^ cando meghadhipa ime // 41 // 
aparai^ ca vividhaih kakolukagrdhra^rgala^rgalikah / 
cilhcillikasimhamukhavyaghramukhaghoraoi // 42 // 
sarpagomukhadundubhadicamatkaraih / 
kahkala£ulabhinnalambardhadagdha£irah // 43 // 
kapMajanukavandhadadakamundakair bhlsanani / 
anekasiddhavidyadharaih samayacarayogiyoginlganaih // 44 // 
yaksavetalaraksasadibhir mahakilikilayamanair mahasiddhy- 
rddhisampraptacaryaganah ^ma^anamadhye drastavyah // 45 // 

"(He should draw the mandala which is) adorned with eight cemeteries 
in the middle of the net of diamonds ( vajrapanjara)\ (these cemeteries are 
named) Candogra ("gruesome and horrible"), Gahvara ("the thicket"), 
Vajrajvala ("diamond-flame") and Karankin ("having skeletons") (36). In 
the north-eastern quarter of fire (south-east), (the cemetery called) 
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Laksmivana ("the forest of happiness"); in the south-western quarter, (the 
cemetery called) Ghorandhakara ("terrible darkness"); and in the quarter 
of wind (north-west), there is (the cemetery called) Kilikildrava (" kilikila - 
cries of joy") (37). 

There are in the east a ii/ifo-tree, an afvcff/uj-tree, and especially a 
kankelli-Xxzz and a cwta-tree, a vata-txzz and a karanjaka- tree, a 
creeper, a parkati -tree and a parthiva-tiez (38). 

There are (the guardian-deities of the four quarters:) In dr a, Kubera , 
the king of serpents (Varuna) and the Lord Yama; and (the guardian- 
deities of the four intermediate quarters:) Handy Agniy the king of 
raksasas (Nainrti) and the lord of wind (Vayu) (39). 

There are (the kings of serpents:) Vasuki, Taksaka, KarkotakOy Padmay 
Mahapadma, Huluhulu, Kulika and Sankapalaka (40). 

(There are clouds) roaring, shaking, terrible, whirling and thick, filling 
and likewise raining and violent; these are the lords of clouds (41). 

And, there are other various horrible creatures (such as) a crow, an 
owl, a vulture, a jackal and a she-jackal, a hawk and a she-hawk, a 
"lion-faced" and a "tiger-faced" (creature) (42), together with (other) 
surprising (creatures such as) a snake, a "cow-faced" and a lizard and so 
on. 

There are skeletons, (dead bodies) split by spears, (dead bodies) 
hanging down (from trees), (dead bodies) half burnt and (severed) heads 
(43); (these cemeteries are) terrifying (being filled) with skulls, knees, 
large bellies, (heads showing) tusks and bald heads. 

Together with many siddhas and vidyadharaSy troops of yogins and 
yoginis equipped with the practice of samaya (44), yaksas y vetdlas, 
raksasas and so on who are roaring with /aV/fo/n-laughter, a group of 
teachers ( acdrya ) who have attained great fulfilment and supernatural 
power is to be seen in the middle of the eight cemeteries (45)." 

It is these samaydcarayogiyoginis (troops of yogins and yoginis who 
keep the vows of the cult of §ma£ana) that we find in Sanskrit literature 
as the followers of the cult of SmaSana. 

4. The cult of fmafana appears as early as in the first story of the 
VetalapancavimSatikd. Vajramukuta, the prince of Varanasi, comes to 
Kalinga to obtain beautiful Padmavati, daughter of the dantaghataka 
Samgramavardhana who is a court favourite of the king of Kalinga. As an 
infant son of the king has accidentally died at the time, Buddhi^arira, the 
clever friend of the prince conceives of a plan. He makes the prince slip 
into the room of the girl, make her drunk and sleep, put a brand on her 
buttock with a burnt trident, and steal her precious necklace. The next 
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morning, he sends the prince to the market and makes him pretend to 
openly sell the necklace, and he himself goes to the tma&dna, disguised 
as an ascetic (tapasa). The prince is easily caught by the police searching 
for the stolen necklace of Padmavati, and is investigated by the magis¬ 
trate. The prince asserts that his master (guru ) has given him the 
necklace, and that the guru is the one who should be investigated. 
Buddhi^arira plausibly tells the magistrate, who comes to the tmafana as 
he has expected, as follows: 

"Being an ascetic ( tapasvin) and always wandering about in this 
or that forest, I came to this city by chance. As I was sitting 
in this 6mat ana at night, I saw yoginis , assembling in this 
place from far and near, form a yogini-cakra. As I watched, a 
yogini took the young prince to the center of the circle, cut 
his chest, took out the heart-lotus of the boy and offered it to 
the God Bhairava. 

In due time, the woman of great magical power (, mahamaya ), 
who was drunk, came to me with frowning, menacing expres¬ 
sions on her face, and tried to snatch my rosary with which I 
was muttering mantras. Displeased with her excessive rudeness, 

I flamed the points of this trident by pronouncing mantras and 
put a brand on her buttock with it. This is the necklace that I 
snatched from the woman on that occasion." 

Informed of the case by the magistrate, the king of Kalinga invest¬ 
igates and finds out that the brand of the trident really exists on the 
buttock of Padmavati. In the belief that his son was killed and eaten by 
the dakini , he expells her from the city, following the advice of Budd- 
hi^arira. Vajramukuta and BuddhiSarira, now casting off the guise of 
ascetics, wait for her on the way and happily take her back to Varanasi. 

We find another story similar to this one in the sixth chapter of the 
Datakumaracarita of Dandin. Kalahakantaka, a youth of Mathura, obtains 
by a crafty design Nitambavati, the beautiful, chaste wife of a famous 
leader of merchants in Ujjayini called Anantakirti. He first asks the 
influential people of Ujjayini to make him watchman of the tmatana of 
the city and gets the position. One night, he disguises himself as a 
mantravadin and calls Nitambavati to a garden. Then, he takes a golden 
anklet from her leg, scratches her on the groin with a knife, and runs 
away. The following day, he takes the anklet to the union of merchants 
and tells them a false story: 
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"As you know, I have been given the position of a watchman 
of the fmafana by you and I live on this job. In these days, 
there are greedy people who come to the cemetery at night to 
burn the corpses without paying the fee; therefore, recently I 
have been staying in the Smafana even in the night time. Last 
night, I saw a woman assuming the figure of Syama (fyamaka- 
ram narim apafyam) pulling a half-burnt corpse out of the 
funeral fire. As I tried to catch her, fighting fear with hope of 
reward, I accidentally scratched her on the groin with a knife. 

At that moment, this anklet came off her leg; the woman did 
not lose this opportunity and escaped from my hands, leaving 
this anklet behind. This is how I got this anklet, and I willing¬ 
ly leave it to your discretion." 

After much discussion, people come to the conclusion that Nitambavatl 
is a tekini. Deserted by her husband and overcome by despair, Nitam- 
bavati comes to the SmaSana to commit suicide. Kalahakantaka frankly 
explains the situation to her and takes her back to his home in Mathura. 

The point of this story lies in the expression "fyamakaram narim 
apafyam", which may be translated as: "I saw a woman of dark com¬ 
plexion", or "I saw a dark shadow of a woman". However, I would like to 
take it as a bahuvrihi- compound fyama-akaram , a woman with the figure 
of Syama, an epithet of the Goddess Durga. It must have made one 
shudder to see a woman of such figure pulling a half-burnt corpse from a 
funeral fire in a §ma$ana at night, for he would have instantly known 
what kind of a woman she was. Sakini is a female demon or a witch of 
the same kind as dakini , attending the Goddess Durga. 

The name of the country Ujjayinl reminds us of the Malatimadhava of 
Bhavabhuti, which is known to refer the cult of kapalikas . Roaming about 
a §ma§ana at night, Madhava finds by accident his love Malati, the 
daughter of Bhurivasu who is a minister of the king of Ujjayinl; she has 
been kidnapped by Aghoraghanta, a kapalika who has recently come from 
Sriparvata and settled in this §ma£ana, and his female attendant Kapala- 
kundala for a sacrifice to the Goddess Karala of the §ma§ana. As 
Aghoraghanta, drawing a sword to kill Malati, says, "O adorable Goddess 
Camunda, please eat this sacrifice I offer you according to the ritual of 
mantra (camunde bhagavati mantrasadhanadav uddistam upanihitam 
bhajasva pujam ), Madhava rushes out to save Malati. He fights with 
Aghoraghanta, calling him "wretched kapalika '' (kapalika-pasada) or 
"heretical canddla " (pakhandacandala ), whereas the latter cedis the former 
"a green horn brahmana" (brahmanasimbha). Kapala-kundala, who has been 
very active in kidnapping Malati from the sky, is the former Saudamini, a 
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brahmanical female disciple of Kamandaki; she has degraded herself from 
brahmanical caste to the outcaste milieu of kapalikas and has obtained, in 
return, great magical powers, such as the ability to travel in the sky. 

These elements shown in the Malatimadhava take us back to the 
above-mentioned Samvarodaya-tantra. 

5. The name of the Goddess Camunda appears in following two mantras, 
one for vafikarana (charming) and the other for uccatana (expelling), 
found in the twenty-fourth chapter of the Samvarodaya in the name 
Kamiaprasarausadhiprayoganirdefa-patala (the chapter of various magical 
practices and prescriptions of various kinds of medical plants): 

Om camunde dhumaketi vidyujjihve hana hana paca paca devadattam 
dnaya svaha. 

"Om Camundal the Goddess with the hair of the colour of smoke! the 
Goddess with the tongue of lightning! kill! kill! burn! burn! lead such 
and such person near to me! svaha” 

Om namo bhagavati Suskamukhi camunde ciri miri patake amukam vafam 
dnaya svaha. 

"Om, salute to you, O reverend Goddess! the Goddess of parched 
mouth! Camundal ciril miril O woman who makes (the caste) degrade! 
make such and such person subdued! svaha” 

The following mantra which comes at the beginning of this chapter 
tells us the fact that the magical practices shown in this chapter belong 
to the cult of SmaSana: 

Om namah Smafanavdsine mahakaldnucaraya // tad yathd // Om cala 
pracala lala lalaya devalihgam svaha. 

"Om I salute to the one that lives in the Smafana, that obeys the God 
Mahakala. Om move! treble! sport! make the lihga of the God sport! 
svaha” 

6. It is more notable that the words karali and kapalini are found in the 
description of the mandala in the thirteenth and most important chapter 
of the Samvarodaya , that is, the Herukodayanirde&a-patala (the chapter of 
the explanation of the origination of the God Heruka), which obviously 
reflects the reeil state of the orgiastic assembly of the followers of the 
cult of §ma$dna\ 
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ravimandalamadhyastham £riherukam vibhavayet / 
trimukham sadbhujam viram alidhasanasamsthitam //15 // 
mulamukham mahakrsnam daksinam kundasannibham / 
vamam raktamahah hlmam jatamakutabhusitam // 16 // 
bhairavakalaratrin tu akramya mahasukhe sthitam / 
vajravairocanin calingya karunaragamahotsavaih //17 // 
vajraghantasamapannam alimganabhujadvayam / 
dvitiyabhujadvayena gajacarmambaradharam par am //18 // 
trtiyadamarukam vadyam sarvadharmasvabhavatah / 
vamatrtlyakarena khatvamgakapaladharam // 19 // 
kapMamalMariikrta^ekharam ardhacandravibhusitam / 
vi^vavaj ramkitam murdhni kuladhipatimastakam // 20 // 
vikrtananam mahabhimam ^rmgararasanvitam / 
nivasanam vyaghracarmena ^atardhanara^iravibhusitam // 21 // 
pancamudradbaram devam navanatyarasanviam / 
tasyalimgita bhagavatl dvibhuja ekavaktra trinetra // 22 // 
bandhukavarna nagna ca khandamanditamekhala / 
muktake£i karall ca sravanti rudhirapriya // 23 // 
vamabhujalimgitakapala dustamaradyasrgdhara / 
daksine tarjanlvajram kalpagnivanmahatanuh / 
jamghadvayena samavesta mahasukharata sada // 24 // 
dakinl tu tatha lama khandaroha tu rupiul / 
nyaset padmadisasthane sarvasiddhisukhodaycLh // 25 // 
krsna ^yama ca rakta ca gauravarna trilocancdi / 
dvibhuja ekavaktras tu khatvamgakaraka/7fl///il // 26 // 
daksine vajrakarttara alidhapadanagnikah / 
muktakeSa damstravadanah pancamudravibhusitah // 27 // 
vidiksu ca catvaro bodhicittadibhandakah / 
pujayet pahcamrtayutam nrtya^tasukhotsavam // 28 // 

"He should imagine the auspicious Heruka situated in the midst of the 
solar disc. He is the hero, three-faced, six-armed and standing in the 
posture of a/zd/ic (15). His central face is deep black; his right face is 
like a kunda-fiov/tr; and his left face is red and very terrible, and is 
adorned with a crest of twisted hair (16). Treading on Bhairava and 
Kdlaratri , he abides in the great pleasure (mahasukha), embracing 
Vajravairocani in great rejoicing of desire of compassion (17). He has 
attained concentration of mind through the union of a vajra and a bell, 
embracing (the Goddess) with his (first) two arms (18). He holds in the 
right hand of his third pair (of arms) a damaru-dium to be sounded 
according to the nature of all the dharmas , and he has a khatvamga- staff 
and a kapala- vessel in his third left hand (19). His crown is decorated 
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with a wreath of skulls, and is adorned with a crescent moon. He is 
marked with a cross -vajra on his head and has the lord of the family 
(Aksobhya) on the top of the head (20). His face is distorted; he is very 
terrible and assumed the erotic-rasa. He has a tigerskin as his garment 
and is adorned with fifty human heads (21). He is the god having five 
mudras, and is possessed of nine rasas of dancing. The goddess embraced 
by him has two arms, one face and three eyes (22). She is of the colour 
of a bandhuka-flower, naked, and with a girdle decorated by pieces (of 
kapala ), with hair loosened, showing tusks, dribbling and fond of blood 
(23). In her left arm, she holds a vessel made of a human skull containing 
the blood of evil rnaras and so on. Her right hand in the fa/ 7 a/«-posture 
holds a vajra ; her big body is like the fire at the end of a kalpa. She 
always enjoys the great pleasure clasping (the god Heruka) tightly in her 
two thighs (24). 

There are Dakini , and likewise Lama, Khandaroha and RupinL He 
should put them on the places of lotus(-petals) (corresponding to the) 
four directions; pleasure of all (kinds of) siddhi will (then) appear (25). 
They are of black, green, red and white colour respectively; and each of 
them has three eyes, two arms and one face. They are kapdlinls holding 
khatvarhga- staves in their (left) hands (26), and va/ra-swords in then- 
right (hands). They are naked and in the posture of dlldha, with hair 
loosened, with mouths showing tusks, and are adorned with five mudras 
(27). 

There are four receptacles of bodhicitta and so on on the (four lotus- 
petals of) intermediate quarters. He should worship with a happy feast of 
song and dance accompanied by five amrtas (28)" (SU 13,15-28).. 

7. The circle of yoginis or dakinis (yogini-cakra or dakini-jala) on the 
basis of which this orgiastic assembly is held is imagined to be composed 
originally of eight members surrounding the male object (yogift ) and the 
central woman who is the partner of the sexual yogic practice of the 
male object. The surrounding eight women are also imagined to practise 
sexual yoga with the central yogin shifting in rotation to the centre of 
the circle; this phenomenon is alluded to by the word sancara (transloca¬ 
tion). 

This original form of eight yoginis surrounding a male object and his 
consort is exactly reflected on the Heruka-mandala of the Sarvabud - 
dhasamdyogaddkinimdyasarhvara-tantra which tells the birth of the God 
Heruka; the names of the eight yoginis surrounding the new Buddhist 
God Heruka in union with his consort KrodheSvari are as follows: 
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east 

south 

west 

north 

southeast 

northwest 

northeast 


Gauri 

Cauri 

Pramoha 

Vet Ml 

PukkasI 

Candal! 

Sme sa (= RajakI) 


These names tell us the fact that the women of the cult of §ma&ana 
were originally the women of the lowest class to whom the magical power 
(siddhi) is thought to be belonging. 

The form of original yogini-cakra is also found in the outer circle of 
the mandala of the Hevajra-tantra , the Buddhism of Smaiana. The 
members are as follows: 


east 

south 

west 

north 

southeast 

southwest 

northwest 

northeast 


Gauri 

Cauri 

Vetali 

Ghasmari 

Savari 

Candali 

Dombl 

Pukkasi 


8. The Hevajra-tantra established itself as the Buddhism of Smafana by 
newly introducing the newly organized group of five yoginis to the centre 
of the original group of eight yoginis; names of five yoginis who are 
premised to be identical with the five families of tathagatas of the 
Vajradhatu-mandala (the mandala of the adamantine sphere, the ultimate 
reality of the Tattvasarhgraha-tantra) are as follows: 


centre 

Brahman! (= Tathagata-(annly) 

east 

Dombi (= Kay/vz-family) 

south 

Candalin! (= Ratna- family) 

west 

Nartl (= Padma-family) 

north 

Raj aid (= Karma- family) 


Among these names, the central name Brahman! tells us that there 
existed women of the upper classes of the cities, like Padmavati of the 
VetalapancavimSatika, Nitambavati of the Dafakumaracarita and SaudaminI 
of the Malatimadhava , who secretly joined the society of yoginis at the 
risk of the degradation of their own castes, being attracted by the 
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magical power or the unusual sexual pleasure which is expected to be 
attained there. 

9. The replacement of the five families of the Vajradhatu-man^ala with 
the newly organized group of five yoginis or mudras, which is shown in 
the following passage of the Hevajra-tantra (HV.I.v.4-8), has established, 
for the first time, the methodological foundation of the tantric idea of 
quick attainment of enlightenment: 

mudrah pancakulanlti kathyate moksahetuna / 
vajrena mudryate ’nena mudra tenabhidhiyate // 4 // 
vajrapadmam tatha karma tathagatam ratnam eva ca / 
kulani pancavidhany ahur uttamani mahakrpa // 5 // 
vajram dombi bhaven mudra padmam narti tathaiva ca / 
karma rajaki samakhyata brahmani ca tathagati // 6 // 
ratnam candalini jneya pancamudra vini^citah / 
tathagatakulam caitat samk$epenabhidhiyate // 7 // 
tathataya gatah ^riman agata^ ca tathaiva ca / 
anaya prajnaya yuktya tathagato 'bhidhiyate // 8 // 

"The fact that the five mudras (which constitute the newly organized 

group of yoginis) are nothing other than the five families (of tathagatas 

constituting the Vajradhatu-mandala of the Tattvasamgraha-tantra) is 
declared to be the cause of (attaining) liberation. She (that is, a yogini) 
is called mudra or sign as she is signed with an adamant ( vajra ) (4). 

Vajra, Padma, Karma, Tathagata and Ratna are said to be the five 
highest kinds of families, O you of great compassion (5)! 

The mudra Dombi is (nothing other than) the Vajra (-family), and 
likewise, (the mudra) Narti is (nothing other than) the Padma (-family). 
(The mudra) Rajaki is said to be (nothing other than) the Karma{- family), 
and (the mudra) Brahmani is (the mudra who is nothing other than) the 

Tathdgata(-family) (6). Candalini is known to be (nothing other than) the 

Ratna (-family). (Thus,) five families are set down. In short, (the whole 
of) this (world of reality which is the aggregate of these five mudras or 
five families) is (nothing other than the centre of the world i.e.) the 
Tathagata (-family) (7). (The Lord Hevajra,) the auspicious one, who has 
gone to reality ( tathata ), and who has come back from (the reality) is 
called tathagata because he is united with prajhd (the wisdom of en¬ 
lightenment which is at the same time a woman called mudra or an 
aggregate of those mudras , that is, yogini-cakra itself) (8)." 
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This passage also tells us the idea of the reality of Tantric Buddhists. 
These yoginis or dakinis are originally terrible, dangerous existences; men 
who carelessly approach them may be killed or devoured by them. 
However, if one can appease them in due method and successfully practise 
sexual union with them, they suddenly change to the goddesses of mercy 
and make him experience the state of the unusual supreme pleasure 
(samvara) which is nothing other than the state of enlightenment. 

10. This fact reveals us the speciality of the idea of reality of these 
Tantric Buddhists; it is the state in which ’the bipolar structure of avidya 
and vidya of the dharma of feminine singular’ has dissolved its bipolarity 
and the contrary avidya and vidya are ambivalently constituting the 

substance of the reality. However, as long as 'the bipolar structure of 
avidya and vidya of the dharma of feminine singular’ is the one and only 
truth of existence found by the Buddha himself, how is it possible for the 
structure to be specialized to the ambivalence of avidya and vidya ? 

As was expected, the Hevajra-tantra suddenly reverses its own tantric 
scheme of quick attainment of enlightenment through the sexual union 
with the circle of yoginis (which was once premised by the Hevajra- 
tantra to be nothing other than prajha-paramita , the wisdom of en¬ 
lightenment, the one aspect of the dharma of feminine singular, that is, 

the reality) by setting up the stage of a fourth consecration (the 
consecration of vaca) further than the third, prajhajhana-conseciation, 
the consecration attaining the wisdom (jhana ) of enlightenment through 
the sexual union with prajha or mudra, the woman of the cult of 

SmaSana. 

The following sentences found at the end of the Hevajratantra are 
thought to be the truth given in the fourth consecration (caturtha- 
abhiseka ): 

idam jnanarn mahasuksmam vajramandam nabhopamam / 
virajam moksadam santam pita te tvam asi svayam // 

"This wisdom is very subtle; it is the cream of the adamant and is like 
the empty sky. 

It is free from the dust (of tantric sexual practices), brings about 
liberation in the true sense of the word and is tranquil. You are 
yourself your own father." (HV.II.xii.4). 

Once the truth is given in words, it urges us to the practice which 
leads us to the truth itself. At this fourth consecration of the Hevajra- 
tantra, the history of Tantric Buddhism turns ’critically’ to the Samvara- 
tantrism. And, what we fmd there is the practice of pilgrimage of pithas 
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which is nothing but the restoration of the idea of the lifelong brah- 
macarya y which has been taught by the Buddha himself from the beginn¬ 
ing of Buddhism on the foundation of the truth of existence, that is, 'the 
bipolar structure of avidya and vidya of the dharma of feminine singular'. 
This fact is also reflected on the form of the Samvara-mandala of sixty- 
two deities which has recovered the form of 'the double structure of the 
realm of reality’, the form which necessarily results from the truth of 
existence. 



Va.<jkarana texts in Sanskrit KamaSastra literature 


Gyula Wojtilla 

Tracing Tantric elements in non-Tantric literature and pursuing 
Tantric tradition in the frame of Indiem cultural history are fields of 
research where a great deal of things still are to be done. The present 
paper is going to examine some Tantric elements wrapped in a non- 
Tantric context. It is a pilot study of those portions of Kama^astras that 
bear on one of the six acts, called vaSikarana. 

These texts consist of mantras (spells addressed to special deities) and 
a prescription how to apply them. In a broader sense of the term, this 
magical practice can be regarded as a kind of abhicara i.e. "sorcery" (cf. 
Tiirstig 1985, 82), therefore the passages involved give a modest con¬ 
tribution to our incomplete knowledge about magic and sorcery in India 
also. 

Specialized vaSikarana in order to subjugate women is common in the 
responsible texts of the Atharvaveda, KauSikasutra and later in the 
Puranic sources and in the Satkarma monographs (Goudriaan 1978, 327- 
332); even the excellent 18th-century encyclopaedia named Sivatattvarat- 
nakara treats the subject at length (I, 652-654). However, the correspond¬ 
ing texts in the Sanskrit writings on love escaped the interest of 

scholars. 

Here I want to discuss the relevant texts in a chronological order. For 
this purpose I selected a special group of texts that share a common 

feature, namely the deity invoked in them is Camunda or one of her 
forms. Before doing that, it is necessary to mention that this role of 
Camunda is fairly noticeable in Sanskrit sources of another kind, too. 

There are illustrative instances in the Agnipurana (323,15): om uttistha 
camunde jabhaya jambhaya mohaya mohaya amukarh va£am anaya anaya 
svaha i.e. "Om, O Camunda, stand up, snap at him, snap at him, stupefy 
him stupefy him, lead lead N.N. into my dominance, hail!". The Siddha- 
nagarjunakaksaputa, 6,3 (cf. Goudriaan 1978, 302) reads: turn turn, 

attract N.N., hrirh svaha i.e. "Be quick be quick, attract N.N., hrirh , hail!". 

The spell should be recited ten thousand times before becoming effective. 
A modern collection of spells, Mantrasiddhi by name, edited by Raje£ 

Diksit and sold in the bazaars in the Hindi belt of India contains the 

following mantra: 

om Camunde tarutanu amukaya karsaya akarsaya svaha "Om, O Camunda, 
overcome her, make her emaciated, attract her, attract her to N.N., 
hail!". In addition there stands the prescription how to employ it: is 

mantra ka ikkis din tak tinoh sandhydkal men ek-ek hazar jap kama 
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cahie. Mantra men jahan amukaya §abd prayog hud hai, vahah abhilasit 
stri ke ndm kd uccdran kamd cahie: "One should mutter this spell for 
twenty-one days at the three sandhyas one-one thousand times. One 
should pronounce the name of the woman longed for at the place where 
the word" amukaya " is used." 

Now let us make a review of the KamaSdstras proper. The Ratirahasya 
or Kokasastra is a text of the 12th-14th centuries. R. Schmidt dates it 
back to a period preceding the 14th century (Schmidt 1902, 63), while 
W.C. Archer makes its author flourish in the twelfth century (Archer 
1964,14). It contains the following spell: 

om Camunde hula hula cula cula vafam dnayamuJdm svaha; abhimantrya 
saptavaram pranavadir ayarh vaMkaranam . In R. Schmidt’s German transla¬ 
tion it stands as: Om Camunda komm komm (?)! Versenke, versenke (?)! 
Bringe die und die in meine Botmassigkeit svahal Siebenmal damit 
besprochen, wirkt dieser Spruch mit om an der Spitze als Mittel zum 
Gefiigigmachen". With certain modifications, I would offer the following 
English translation: "Om, O Camunda, go go (read: hola hold), or: make 
amorous gestures (2x), or: hulahuli (a kind of exclamation). Lead N.N. into 
my dominance, hail! Having muttered it seven times, this is a subjugation 
beginning with the sacred syllable om." 

Pancasayaka, next in age after the Kokasastra, belongs probably to the 
first half of the 14th century (Archer 1964, 81). R. Schmidt places it in 
the 13th century (Schmidt 1902, 52), while Krishnamachariar is of the 
opinion that the author KaviSekharacarya was a friend of king Harisimha 
of Simroan who ruled about 1324 A.D. (Krishnamachariar 1974, 650). The 
text contains two mantras. The first one: 

Om Camunde jaya Camunde mohaya amukim vaSam anaya svaha. Asya 
mantrasya japo laksam ekam. madiramisritapaldsakusumair homah. sarvarh 
vamahastena kartavyam. 

damsfrakotiviSahkata suvadana sandrandhakare sthita 

khatvahgdfanigudhadaksinakara vame sapdSam Mrah / 

fyama pihgalamurdhaja bhayakan Sardulacarmambara 

Camunda savavahini japavidhau dhyeya sadd sadhakaih // 

"Om, O Camunda, be victorious! O Camunda, stupefy N.N., lead her into my 
dominance, hail! This spell is to be muttered one hundred thousand and 
one times. The oblation consists of pala§a flowers (Butea frondosa) 
blended with spirituous liquor. Everything must be done with the left 
hand. During the act of muttering the spell, the officiating persons should 
always meditate on Camunda as a ghastly one with ten million teeth, 
having a nice face, standing in dense darkness, with her right hand 
concealed by the khatvanga, with a snared skull in the left hand, dark- 
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coloured, having reddish brown hair, dreadful, having a dress made of 
tiger skin, riding on a corpse". 

The second mantra reads thus: 

om namo namaS Camunde hili hili amukirh vafam anaya svaha. asya 
mantrasya ekalaksajapah. madirami§ritapala4akusumair homah. sarvam 
vamahastena kartavyam. 

vaktrdsafctaSarasana trinayana savyetare sankutam 
vdmendpi karena pd&am urasi nyastottamahgasraja / 
vyamuktorukuca kardlavadand vahniprabhamadhyaga 
dhyeya japavidhau narair iti sadd vtfve&van siddhaye // 

"Om salutation, salutation, O Camunda! be wanton, be wanton, lead N.N. 
into my dominance, hail! This spell is to be muttered one hundred 
thousand times. The oblation is of pald&a flowers blended with spirituous 
liquor. Everything must be done with the left hand. During the act of 
muttering the spell for the sake of universal success, people should 
always meditate on Vi£ve£vari as one holding a bow in front of her face, 
having three eyes, with a hook in the right hand, holding a snare in the 
left hand, with a necklace made of skulls on her breasts, with thighs and 
breasts set free, with a dreadful face, proceeding in the middle of the 
glow of a fire". 

The Smaradipika, a text which probably dates from the 14th century 
(Archer 1964, 46), presents an instruction: 

tricamunde iti padarh tatah kvanu kvanu smrtam / 
tatah padarh chanu chanu svakiyaht vasant anayet // 

"O Camunda" three times, thus the word; then "jingle jingle" (?) is 
mentioned; then the word chanuchanu (?) must lead N.N. into one's own 
dominance". 

The Anangarahga of Kalyanamalla dates from the first decades of the 
16th century (Archer 1964, 86). The relevant spell reads as follows: 
om Camunde mohayatha vafatam naya camukim / 
svaha padanta ity uktat camundamantra uttamah II 
pald&akusumair etal laksam japtva daiamtotah / 
homena vamavidhina sarvasiddhirh pravindati // 
iti mantrena japtani saptadha kusumani ca / 
dattani vaSagarh kuryuh kaminim kusumani ca // 

"Om O Camunda! stupefy N.N. and lead her into my dominance. The word 
"hail" is at the end of the mantra. This Camundamantra is said to be the 
best one. Having muttered it one hundred thousand times with oblation of 
only one tenth of this number performed in a reverse manner one reaches 
universal success. The flowers muttered over seven times with this spell 
and given to the affectionate woman may make her subjugated". 
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The Srngararasaprabandhadipikamanjari, a text of uncertain age, has a 
mantra addressed to Mahakali, a form of Camunda (cf. Liebert 1976,158): 
hrim torn Mahakali holi holi klurh tadiyadeham madananitena tdpaya tapaya 
Sosaya Sosaya madabhimukham kuru kuru svdha. iti puspani mantrayitva 
dadyad vatyd bhavati. 

"Hrim, lurh , O Mahakali! go, go, klum\ burn burn, dry up, dry up her body 
by bringing her to passion, make make her face turned towards me. 
Having muttered the spell in this manner, one should present flowers. 
The woman will be subjugated”. 

The Ratikallolini, also a text of unknown date, refers to a mantra of 
Camunda and its application: 

laksam ekam japen mantram agamoktavidhanatah / 
da£drh§arh juhuyad brahmavrksakaih kusumair api // 
puspani saptadhanena mantritani yathavidhi / 
dattani kuryur vaSagam kaminim natra samSayah // 

"One should mutter the spell one hundred thousand and one times 
according to the rule set by the Agamas and should sacrifice for one- 
tenth part of that number by means of flowers born in the pald&a tree. 
The seven kinds of flowers muttered above with that spell according to 
the rule must make the affectionate woman subjugated. There is no 
doubt." 

The love-spells listed above belong to the type of spells for "subduing 
a lover"; there is no example of the type applied for "regaining a lost 
lover" or "cursing a lover who had previously abandoned his or her 
partner". 

As to the language and style of these texts, some remarks are in 
order. Their unidiomatic character is quite visible. The imperatives 
addressed to the deity invoked occupy the central part of the texts. The 
repetition of the root vowel like hili hili instead of the grammatically 
correct hila hila is due to the injunction to repeat the spell many times. 
We have to do with orthographical problems, too: cula cula stands perhaps 
for culla culla. The form hula might be a substitute for the correct hola> 
or it may stand for a hulahuli , i.e. a kind of exclamation. Functionally, 
these repeated imperatives serve as tools of magic power capable of 
accomplishing the wished object. 

The ambivalent character of Tantric deities is well-known (Goudriaan 
1979, 63) and this phenomenon is likewise valid for Camunda. She is 
benevolent and removes the obstacles before the efficacy of a mantra. 
She is invoked to restore a maiden to life in a story of the Kathasaritsa- 
gara (ch. LXX, cf. Tawney/Penzer, The Ocean of Story, IV, 149), where 
she is addressed thus: "O Thou of the loud laugh adorned with a garland 
of skulls not to be gazed on, Camunda the terrible goddess, assist me 
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quickly!" In the story of the brdhmana Vlravara, a man who had sacrific¬ 
ed his son to Camunda in order to rescue the life of a king and who was 
ready to cut off his own head for the same purpose, there is the 
following invocation: "Honour to Thee ... that givest security to Thy 
votaries, rescue me who am plunged in the mire of the world, who 
appeals to Thee for protection ..." (Kathasaritsagara ch. LIX, cf. The 
Ocean of Story, IV, 1979-180). She appears as one of the favourite deities 
of the early Calukya kings (cf. Mahalingam 1967, 28); the Sri-CamundeS- 
vari temple in Mysore speaks of her role as tutelary deity of the local 
dynasties in the medieval times in and around that city (cf. Fodor’s Guide 
1971, 557). 

Nevertheless, Camunda the life-giving mother has also been associated 
with death (Bhattacharji 1978, 89). Ultimately birth and death meet in the 
personified earth in the Mother Goddess and her aspects such as in the 
person of Camunda. The connection between love, especially sexual love, 
and death is often reiterated both in textual and popular traditions in 
India. The funeral procession of an old person is described as the second 
marriage party accompanied by erotic dances (Parry 1985, 52). 

There is archaeological evidence of Camunda's presence in the Kapalika 
cult from the eighth century Orissa. The Vaital temple in Bhubaneshwar 
allegedly has Camunda as its presiding deity. The Svarnadrimahodaya 
states that Camunda was worshipped there in the terrific form called 
Kapalini. As a matter of fact there are dreadful deities sculptured around 
the inner shrine and a panel of erotic couples between the walls and 
roof. According to Lorenzen this circumstance seems to indicate Tantric 
impact (Lorenzen, 1972, 30). 

It is noteworthy that Camunda has also the name Karali or Karala i.e. 
"who has projecting teeth". Strikingly, in Damodaragupta’s Kuttanimata, a 
text from the eighth century, the chief heroine who is a kuttani, i.e. a 
procuress or bawd, bears the name Vikarala. She is the very image of 
Camunda: she has very large teeth and a low chin. Her body looks 
emaciated. She has solemn red eyes and the lobes of her ears hang down 
loosely, the veins on her neck are prominent. She possesses a cosmic 
wisdom, so it is no wonder that she is able to mastermind brilliant plans 
for the beautiful young courtezan named Malati. 

Similarly the key figure of Ksemendra's Samayamatrka is shaped after 
Camunda. Even the invocation of the work deserves attention: 

tarn ajndtaviSdlakdlakalandrh tais taih puranair api 

praudham dehisamuhamohanamayim Kdlim kardlam numah // 

"We praise that Kali as Karala (i.e. who has projecting teeth), the bold 
woman who created delusion for the multitude of men and whose influ¬ 
ence on the extensive time is not known even by the various ancient 
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scriptures. The bawd has the telling name Kankall "the Skeleton-lady". 
She has long dreadful teeth; her bones and veins show through her skin. 

Ksemendra openly compares her either with Kali who has a top of 
hair ( Sikha ) composed by the smoke of the sacrificial fire set up for the 
sake of sorcery, or with Candamunda with terrible teeth in her mouth 
surpassing the size of the underworld. She is a teacher of mantravada and 
mandalatiksa and an active performer of magic. Growing old, she makes 
the son of a landlord subjugated by means of roots used for vafikarana. 
She is conversant with the magic act called stambhana and promises to 
immobilize the army of the enemies. While passing a toll-station she 
presents the custom officers flowers causing delusion and remains 
undisturbed by them (for other details, see Wojtilla 1984, 381-389). By all 
means KarikalTs versatility in magic must be taken as a complementary 
skill to her peculiar occupation. 

The intimate relation between eroticism in the form of prostitution 
and Saivism is quite clear with the Aghori sect, too. As Parry puts it, the 
prositutes of Benares city "not only visit the burning ghat to worship 
Shiva there in his form of Lord of the Cremation Ground ( SmaJananatha ), 
but each year on the festival of Lolark Chat they used to come to sing 
and dance at the tomb of Kina Ram ... Moreover, it is said that the bed 
of a prostitute is equivalent to a cremation ground in that it is an 
equally proper place for an Aghori to perform his sadhana" (Parry 1985, 
61). Here I have to mention that according to the Kamakhyatantra 
another man’s wife or a harlot would serve as the very image of the 
goddess in order to accomplish sadhana (cf. Chattopadhyaya 1978,14). 

Last but not least I would raise the question of the term fabari and 
its variants Sambhali respectively Sambhala. Amarasimha simply lists 
Sambhala, with kuttani (Amarako6a 11,6,19) in the sense "bawd, procuress". 
The Rgvidhana quoted by Goudriaan (1978, 216) says: 

sambanm indrajalarh va mayam etena varayet (Rvidh. 4,23,1) "one will 

restrain by this (stanza) the may a called Sambari and the may a called 

Indrajala". I translate fambari as "of a Sambari" i.e. "of a female 
magician", who may be a procuress as a fine example from the poem 
Kuttanlmata shows. One of the manuscripts of the text bears the title 
Sambhalimata. Sambhali/sabari denotes also a woman belonging to the 
£abara/3avara tribe inhabiting the jungle, especially the Vindhya region. 
The identification of Parna£avarl with Tara (Chattopadhyaya 1978, 76) is 
an attempt to reconciliate the "great tradition" with the "little tradition". 
If this is correct, the specualtion about the origins of certain Tantric 
traits among the adivasis gains some ground. A matrilineally oriented 
form of society is still prevalent among adivasis on the outskirts of 

Hindu society (cf. Goudriaan 1979, 17). A quite recent report about the 
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social problems of adivasis touches upon the prostitution among adivasi 
women (The Surya Magazine November 16-30,1982). 

As to the performance of vaSikarana , the texts under review unani¬ 
mously prescribe the usage of the left hand. There is a uniformity 
concerning the devices employed: the great majority of these texts speak 
of the palaSa flower (flower of the tree Butea Frondosa) blended with 
madira (intoxicating liquor). It is significant that the palaSa flower has a 
beautiful red colour since red flowers possess the power of influencing a 
person's mind (cf. Goudriaan 1978, 320). The idea behind the presentation 
of flowers is twofold: it aims at the emotion of the person desired and 
especially "it sets in motion the subjugating power of the flower" 
(Goudriaan 1978, 320). Kalyanamalla, the author of the Anangarariga, 
prescribes that the performer of vafikarana should repeat the muttering 
of the mantra and the donation of flowers seven times. 

To sum up, the following main points must be highlighted: 

1. There is a rich collection of mantras of love magic in the Kama^as- 
tras. These texts represent very valuable information about the nature 
of love magic as a type of the Tantric act called va&ikarana. 

2. In the majority of cases, Camunda is the presiding deity of these 
mantras. 

3. The figure of Camunda has a close resemblance with the personal 
appearance of procuresses known from medieval Sanskrit scriptures on 
love and related subjects. This circumstance throws light on the social 
background of popular Tantrism and also compels us to do further 
research in the direction of tribal cultures as possible sources of 
certain Tantric traits (cf. Sharma 1977,180 and 182). 

4. Some examples prove the fact that Tantric practices cannot be 
confined to a restricted period of Indian history. They are of hoary 
age and survive up to precent days (cf. Goudriaan 1981, relevant 
chapters). 
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